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CONVERSATION L 

Sector. — GkKxl-moming, Mr. Brown : you see that I am 
waiting for you. I received the note you considerately sent 
to me, informing me of your wish to have some conver- 
sation on the subject of Ritualism, and I have kept my- 
self disengaged that we might talk the matter over at our 
leisure. 

Parishioner. — I am obliged to you, Mr. Wilson. I have 
been very much troubled at some things that I have seen 
and heard ; and remembering how after you have told us 
that we ought to go to our clergyman for instruction on 
matters that we did not understand, I took the liberty of 
writing the note to which you have referred. 

Bee. — You acted wisely ; I wish that you would always 
-do so. It is too often the case that persons form hasty 
opinions on matters that they have not looked into; or 
else take up the crudely formed opinions of other people ; 
or, what is worse still, allow prejudice to influence them in 
matters of very grave importance, when, if they would 
only look into such subjects carefiiUy and thoughtfully, or 
seek information from those who are familiar with them, 
they would save themselves and their clergyman a great 
deal of trouble, and perhaps obtain a deeper insight into 
spiritual truths than they have ever had. 

Par. — True. I well remember the relief it was to my 
mind to hear you explain, as you did to me in private, the 
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sense in which you so often use the word Catholic. Before 
that explanation I had always supposed that Catholicism 
meant Romanism ; but when you pointed out to me that 
the peculiarities of the Roman Church were really viola- 
tions of true Catholicism, and that instead of being really 
Catholic, she is only a part of the Catholic Church, and a 
very imperfect and corrupt part too, it removed many diffi- 
culties from my mind, and I now enjoy and glory in a word 
which I used to shrink from whenever I heard it used. 

Rec. — I am glad to hear it ; let us hope that something 
of the same kind will result from the candid inquiry you 
have made concerning Ritualism. I wish you would state 
to me just what your difficulties are. 

Par, — Well, I hardly know how to go about it I 
thought before I came to you that I had arranged all I 
wished to say in a very systematic order, but I really find 
it difficult to express my ideas clearly on the subject 

Rec. — May it not be that you have not got any very 
clear ideas on the subject; and that possibly you have 
become agitated and disturbed without any real cause ? I 
have often known this to be the case in very grave and 
important matters. 

Par, — It may be so. The truth is I have heard so 
much about Ritualism that I am sick of the word. I can 
hardly take up a paper in which I do not find something 
about Ritualism ; if I make a call upon a neighbor, I am 

sure to hear Ritualism brought up. Last Sunday Mr. 

preached a furious sermon against Ritualism, and now I 
see that some sort of a declaration has appeared from 
some of the bishops on the subject, so that I am getting 
bewildered and perplexed. I really do want to know what 
the word means, and what is the reason of all this uproar 
which seems so suddenly to have burst upon us. 

Rec. — Well, I do not wonder, for if ever there were aa 
illustration of the old saying of a '^ great cry and little 
wool," I think we have it here. The whole Church seems 
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to be wide awake for once, and even some of the bishops 
to have been frightened from their propriety, because one 
little church in the city of New York has introduced some 
usages to which they are not accustomed, and our Presiding 
Bishop has written a little work which presents some truths 
with which they are not familiar. 

Par, — You refer to St Alban's Church, do you not? 

Rec. — I do. 

Par. — Have you ever been there ? 

Rec. — Yes, twice. 

Par. — What did you think of the services ? 

Rec. — I was pleased with some things; though there 
were some points which seemed to me to be open to excep- 
tion ; but if we go into details of the services at St Alban's, 
we will be diverted from a more satisfactory examination 
of the subject on which you ask for information. 

Par. — Excuse me, but I would like to ask a question 
about this church. Is it not in the Diocese of New York? 

Rec. — It is. 

Par. — I observe that the Bishop of New York does not 
appear among the signers of this declaration against Ritual- 
ism. Is it not singular that twenty-eight Bishops should 
unite in a remonstrance agsdnst usages which do not obtain 
in their own dioceses, and only in a single church in a 
single diocese, and that the Bishop of that diocese is on 
the spot to interfere, in case there should be any serious 
infraction of the Church's law ? 

Rec. — You ask some very grave questions. I cannot 
undertake to answer them all, or any of them very fully, 
but I will tell you what I think. I think that these twenty* 
eight Bishops ought to have read what St Peter says in his 
1st Epistie (chap. 4, verse 15) before signing that paper. 
Our version of the passage is : ^ Let none of you mffer as 
a . . . husyhody in other merCt matters ; " and if they had 
taken the trouble to read the original Greek they would 
have found it peculiarly applicable to themselves ; for St 
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Peter is speaking of Episcopizing it in the affairs of other 
people, or, as Canon Wordsworth gives it, — " One who sets 
himself up as an overseer or censor of what belongs to 
others ; a judge of other men's servants." One would think 
that our bishops have enough to do in their own dioceses, 
without meddling with those of their Episcopal brethren. 

Par, — Surely they must have forgotten themselves ; but 
will you tell me what importance is to be attached to this 
declaration ? 

Rec. — It has no authority whatever. It has no canon- 
ical weight It is not law, neither is it any interpretation 
of law. 

Par, — You surprise me. Pray explain your meaning 
more fully. 

Rec, — The only way in which our bishops can act ex- 
cept as the Ordinaries of their respective dioceses, is in 
their united, corporate, collegiate character as a Hou^e of 
Bishops, Even here they can only express opinions : they 
cannot define doctrines or make laws. The laws or canons 
of the Church can only be made by the General Conven- 
tion, and you know that the House of Bishops is only one 
part of the General Convention. This declaration of the 
" twenty-eight " is not the action of the law-making power 
of the Church ; neither is it an authoritative expression of 
opinion on the subject of which it treats. It is simply a 
declaration of the individual opinions of the signers. So 
far as the secret history of it is known, it lacks the dignity 
which their concurrerU action would have given to it, for it 
seems to have gone circulating around the country, begging 
for signers, and failing to secure the names of some of 
those who are confessedly the most learned of our prel- 
ates. 

Par. — What weight then should it have with those who 
wish to be informed upon this matter ? 

Rec. — Simply so much as would be given to the opin- 
ions of as many other men ; and the value of their opinions 
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would be measured by their knowledge of the subject. It 
is pretty well understood that but few of our bishops or 
clergy are well informed with regard to Ritualism, it not 
having entered very largely into the course of their theo- 
logical studies ; and the low, loose, and irregular usages 
tolerated in some of our dioceses, show that their practice 
is on the same level with their learning. 

Par. — Well, I am greatly relieved. I was really fearful 
that some terrible evil was impending over the Church ; 
but it seems to me that the greatest evil is that so many 
of our bishops could be found who would forget the limits 
of their Episcopal authority. But you have not told me 
why the Bishop of New York has not interfered to put 
down the services at St Alban's, if they are, as is alleged, 
in violation of the Church's laws. 

Rec. — Well, really, I hardly know how to answer you. I 
am not in Bishop Potter's confidence ; indeed I have but 
the slightest acquaintance with him ; but again I will tell 
you what I think. The Bishop has the character of being 
a prudent man ; certainly he is familiar with the Scriptures, 
and he may have read therein something of this kind : ^^And 
now I say unto you, Eefrain from these men, and let them 
alone : for if this counsel or this work be of men, it will 
come to nought : but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow 
it, lest haply ye be found even to fight against God." Acts 
v. 38, 39. 

Par. — But stop ; was it not Gamaliel, a Pharisee, a doc- 
tor of the Jewish law, who gave that counsel, and are we 
not cautioned very earnestly against Judaizing ? 

Rec. — True, my friend, but we may sometimes take les- 
sons in common sense as well as in Ritualism, by looking 
into the old Jewish Church ; there is more to be learned 
there than many of us modems wot of. 

Par. — But stDl you have not answered one of my ques- 
tions. Why, if the usages referred to be in violation of law, 
are they not interdicted ? 
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Eec. — May it not be that they are not violations of law ? 
May it not be that there is no law in the Church in thb 
country, of which they can be violations ? 

Par. — You surprise me I no law prescribing such im- 
portant matters as are involved in this discussion ! 

Bee. — Suppose you examine your Prayer-*book and the 
Canons of the Church, and satisfy yourself upon this mat- 
ter. You will find in the latter something about candi- 
dates for Holy Orders who are lay-readers not assuming 
the dress appropriate to clergymen; and in the former, 
you will find a direction for those who are about to be or- 
dained deacons or priests being ^ decently habited ; " and 
in the Form for the Consecration of Bishops you will find 
it ordered that the elected bishop must be vested with his 
rochet, and at a certain part of the service, the bishop 
elect shall ^'put on the rest of the Episcopal habit;" but 
if you can find any thing more than this ; if you can find 
any direction as to what is meant by being '^decently 
habited, " or by the rest of " the Episcopal habit," you 
will greatly oblige me by pointing it out 

Far. — Is it so, then, that there is no written law of our 
Church on this subject ? 

Bee. — Even so ; whether for evil or for good, even so ; 
/ think for good. 

Far. — But is there not usage, which becomes a kind of 
common law to the Church ? 

Eec. — Again you touch on tender ground. The twenty- 
eight Bishops go back to the date of the American Revolu- 
tion, and the introduction of a resident Episcopate in this 
Church, as the period to whose usages, &c, we must con- 
form ourselves, and yet I doubt if there ' are a dozen 
churches in the country where the order of divine service 
is not in advance of what then obtained ; indeed if the 
subject were not so serious, I can hardly imagine a more 
amusing scene than the effort to fiume our services accord- 
ing to that standard; there are not many parishes even 
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in the dioceses of the signii^ Bishops where the coldness, 
bareness, and barrenness of the post-Bevolution services 
would be tolerated. 

Par. — But has not a usage grown up since then, which 
we may r^ard as a kind of unwritten law to the Church ? 

Bee. — Thank God, there has been a marvelous im- 
provement in everything connected with the Church's work 
since that time, and her worship and Ritual have shared in 
the improvement ; but who are they to say ^ Thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther"? It strikes me that sensible 
men would reason thus: The Church's work at home and 
abroad has grown most wonderfully, and her Ritual and 
worship have kept pace with the improvement; while 
there has been a grand increase of the diocesan and mis- 
sionary Episcopate, there has been a corresponding increase 
in the beauties and refinements of the public worship 
of the sanctuary: the two seem to have grown together, 
as might naturally be expected ; the vigor and earnestness 
of the Church's life manifesting itself^ not only in the en- 
lai^ement of her frame-work and development of her 
organic power, but likewise in clothing herself anew with 
the beauty of holiness, so that while our Zion hath 
awakened and ^put on her strength," she hath at the same 
time put on, in like measure, ^'her beautiful garments;** 
and if this has been her experience in the past, I am at a 
loss to see why it should not be in the future. At least I 
cannot understand how they who would confine us to the 
Bevcdutionary period of our history in the matter of Rit- 
ual, should be unwilling to be themselves confined to the 
same period in other matters of more importance. But if 
tiie Church be a living organism, we must expect that with 
the unfolding of her latent powers, there will be likewise 
an tmfolding of the outward and visible forms in which 
those powers abide ; and if worship be the grand embodi- 
ment of the Church's life, then we must expect that in all 
that pertains thereto there will be an advancement every 
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way beyond the period of our Eevolutionary forefathers, 
or even beyond our own. 

Par. — You think then that our present Eitual is not to 
be regarded as the ultimate standard to which the worship 
of the Church in this country should be conformed. 

Rec. — I am not aware that there is any " present Rit- 
ual " which has the slightest claim to be so regarded. I 
have known in my short experience of such a diversity of 
usages in oiu* diiSerent dioceses, and even in different par- 
ishes in the same diocese, as must forbid any thing like 
an appeal to ^^ present usage " as the standard of uniform- 
ity. I have known of chancels arranged at least in half 
a dozen different ways ; and of churches which have had 
their chancels arranged in two or three different ways 
within ten years; and every different arrangement of 
chancels necessitates a different ritual. In some parishes 
even now the surplice is unknown. In some the surplice 
is used for preaching ; in others the academic gown is the 
preaching vestment I have seen, I suppose, at least six 
different ways of cutting the surplice. In some parishes 
the Ante-Communion Service is read at the Holy Table ; 
in others, at the reading-desk. I have heard Morning and 
Evening Service read at the altar, at the chancel-rail, and 
at a prayer-desk. In some churches the Bishop has 
come in, placed his coat, hat, and whip on the communion- 
table, and without any vestment at all, gone into the read- 
ing-desk or pulpit, and officiated. I have seen, after the 
Holy Communion in some churches, the communicants 
kneeling to receive the remaining elements ; and in others 
I have seen the men come forward and stand and talk, 
while they were eating and drinking the same ; in others 
the consecrated wine is preserved until the next Com- 
munion. I have seen in some churches the sacred ves- 
sels carefully cleansed before their removal from the chan- 
cel, and have even seen a devout layman (Gk>d bless him) 
carefully gather up and reverentiy consume any particle 
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of bread that might have fallen on the chancel-rail, or 
floor; while in others the clergyman leaves the conse- 
crated bread and wine on the Holy Table to be disposed 
of by the sexton, and never troubles himself about their 
being reverently consumed, or even thinks of cleansing tJie 
paten and chalice. I have seen the sexton go into the 
chancel in the midst of a convention in his work-day 
clothes, while the services were going on, and arrange the 
bread and wine upon the altar. I have known the Lit- 
any to be said in the morning, at noon, and at night, and 
even to be used on every other day than those appointed 
by the Church. I have known in some churches the 
Prayer-book to be mutilated or entirely laid aside, and 
extemporaneous services to be substituted for its prescribed 
order. In some churches, even now, chanting is a nov- 
elty, while once it was a novelty in all the churches. Here 
we have quartet singing, there we have congregational 
music, and in another place we have surpliced choirs. In 
some dioceses the deacon is permitted to wear the stole 
over both shoulders ; in others it is forbidden ; while in but 
one, so far as I know, is the primitive custom of wearing it 
on the left shoulder practiced. In some churches the ser- 
vice is simply read, in others it is monotoned, and in others 
it is entirely choral. This list might be very greatly en- 
larged, but you will see that it is simply impossible to ap- 
peal to any " present usage " as a standard of uniformity. 

Par. — You bewilder me; I came to you expecting to 
have some light thrown upon this vexed question, and I 
seem to be farther from a solution of my difficulties than 
ever. No written law ! no acknowledged and authoritative 
usage I Why, what will become of us ? 

Rbc. — Do not be disturbed, my friend. The Church 
has gotten along very well without either written law or 
authoritative usage for a long while, and unless some hasty 
or intemperate legislation be forced upon her, she will con- 
tinue to do well. The jacket and pants of a boy do not 
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fit, and are not very seemly for the man ; and yet as the 
boy grows upward into manhood, he finds clothes to fit 
him. You cannot put a cast-iron frame around the sapling 
and expect it to thrive ; neither can you make a pattern 
after which all its leaves must be fashioned. Remember 
that the Church must be treated with as much charity as 
you would treat a boy or a tree ; it is a living thing, and liv- 
ing things wiU grow, and as they grow they have a way of 
clothing themselves with drapery which befits them. Thus 
has the Church grown and adorned herself from the be- 
ginning, and thus may she continue to grow and adorn 
herself hereafter. But yet we have not fairly met and an- 
swered your first question, What is Ritualism ? You must 
come and spend an hour or two with me again, when we 
will talk more directly on the subject ; in the mean time 
you can think over what you have heard this morning. 



CONVERSATION IL 

JRector. — Well, Mr. Brown, you have come to renew the 
conversation we had a day or two ago, I suppose ? 

Parishioner. — Yes, sir, I have, and this time I do not 
mean to occupy your time by any side questions, but to 
come directly to the point I wish to have explained. I 
want to know the meaning of this word which is in every 
body's mouth ; I want to know what ^ Ritualism " means. 

Bee. — I will try to explain its meaning according to my 
own understanding of it Ritualism means simply the mode 
in which the public worship of God is conducted. It relates 
to religious rites, usages, and ceremonial; and as there must 
be in due public services of every denomination of Chris- 
tians some outward and visible mode in which their wor- 
ship IS carried on, that outward and visible service is its 
Ritual. 

Par, — Why then it seems to me that there can be no 
question as to. the necessity of Ritualism ; the. onhi question 
is what hind of Ritual shall we have ? 

Rec. — You are quite right Every society of Christians 
must have some Ritual : the Friends, when they are sitting 
in silence with their uniform dress and broad-brimmed hats 
on, waiting for the moving of the Spirit, have a Ritual just 
as decidedly and just as expressively as the Romanists have. 
The extemporaneous prayers and peculiar singing of the 
Methodists are their Ritual, as much as the choral services 
and liturgical worship of the Church. Every thinking 
man will see that there must be sotne mode of conducting 
public worship, and that mode, whatever it may be, is Rit- 
ual. Ritualism, therefore, is simply and absolutely neces- 
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sary : the only question is what kind of Bitualism is most 
appropriate for the services of the Church. 

Par, — How is this to be discovered ? You say we have 
no written law to regulate us in this country, and that we 
have no uniform usage which can serve as unwritten law 
to direct us. Can we not get some light from English law ? 
I remember that in the preface to the Prayer-book it is said, 
that <' this Church is far from intending to depart from the 
Church of England in any essential point of worship;" 
if we could learn something from the law of the Church in 
England, might it not aid us ? 

Rec, — The English law seems to be express upon some 
important points, but there is such a diversity of inter- 
pretation on others that we cannot look for minuteness of 
direction in detail ; still we can get some information, and 
so far as liberty goes, it would seem that the American 
Church is not limited to any special year in English history, 
but is free to adopt the ornaments of any period of the 
Anglican Church. Indeed I should be sorry to think that 
we were to be tied down to the usage of the first or second 
year of any sovereign, for our ultimate law in this matter. 
The Church in this country must have her own rites and 
usages ; she may and ought to learn from the usages and 
traditions of our Mother Church, but not necessarily to be 
enslaved by them. We certainly have no written law now 
in this country, and as to usage, do not let me be misun- 
derstood. I say that we have no usage which can be re- 
garded as authoritative ; of this I must have satisfied you 
in our last conversation, so that we cannot appeal even to 
the ordinary usage of our churches now as a standard of 
public worship which is incapable of elevation and im- 
provement If I understand the principles of those who 
are called Ritualists, their object is to improve and advance 
the public worship of God, by enriching and beautifying 
the services of the Church. Let me read a short extract 
from an address upon this subject : — '^ Ritual is necessary 
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jn worship, because woi^ip_is a great comprehensiye act, 
including a vast number of minor acts, and ItituaL_ is the 
mode of performing such acts. But as there are always two 
ways of doing every thing, — a bad and good, a right and 
wrong, a becoming and an unbecoming way, — the question 
is, What is becoming or unbecoming in the Ritual of the 
Church? Now, first, we must find some principle by 
which to test this suitableness and decency. It would seem, 
then, that Ritual must be suitable to the natiure of the act 
performed. Worship is the great act of homage to Gk)d 
from His creatures, — to the Creator from the creature. 
What then ? All that is connected with the mode of wor- 
ship must bear suitable characteristic marks, such as care- 
fulness, reverence, attention to detail, restraint, reserve." 
This seems to me to explain the principles on which the 
advocates of Ritual act ; only that I would add that Ritual 
should be symbolic, setting forth in some appropriate way 
the great truths of our holy faith. 

Par. — All this seems very reasonable. 

Rec. — It is so, and if people would only talk less and 
think more, if they would lay aside their narrow-minded 
prejudices, and think it barely possible that wisdom will not 
die with them, we should have less trouble about Ritualism 
as well as a good many other matters. 

Par. — I must confess myself much interested in the 
views you have presented; they commend themselves to 
my own judgment, and seem to have the warrant of Holy 
Scripture. I remember how St 'Paul charges that all 
things should be ''done decently and in order," how he 
gives direction to the Corinthians about details of worship, 
and how he even goes so far as to speak of the effect of 
an united and solemnly conducted worship upon the by- 
standers, leading them to fall down and worship God, and 
report that Grod is with them of a truth. 1 Cor. xiv. 

Rec. — Yes ; I think that every rightly constituted 
mind, unless when warped by bigotiy, prejudice, or the 
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bias of narrow training, will acknowledge that a rich, 
solemn, glorious Ritual is that which is most becoming, as 
an offering from the creature to the Creator — most worthy 
(poor and indifferent as the best of our service is) of Him 
to whom it is presented, and the best fitted to impress 
the soul with a sense of the Divine Majesty ; and I think 
that one reason why there is so much irreverence among 
us, even in our best-conducted churches, is because there 
is so little to call forth those feelings of awe and solem* 
nity, with which we should always engage in the public wor- 
ship of God. I am quite sure that if our services were 
enriched and beautified ; if our chancels were filled with 
surpliced choristers, trained reverently to bear their part 
in the solemnities of religion ; if they were marshaled to 
move in solemn procession to the Holy Place ; if the ser- 
vices were either monotoned or sung to appropriate music, 
instead of being mumbled or ^ spouted " as they sometimes 
are ; if the Psalter were chanted, as it was designed to be, 
instead of being read ; if the Holy Table were enriched 
and beautified, instead of being, as the Table of the Lord 
so often is, " contemptible " ; if it were adorned with ap- 
propriate color and radiant with symbolic lights, instead 
of being cold and cheerless to the eye ; if the priests, the 
ministers of the Lord, were vested in some distinctive way 
to mark their respective orders in the service of the altar, 
and to distinguish that highest function of the Church 
from lower ofiices ; if all this, I say, were done, I venture 
to believe that it would have a most salutary effect upon 
the worshipers themselves, and would impress even the 
beholders with a deeper sense of the Divine Majesty, when 
they saw those who '^profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians'" thus drawing near with reverence and with godly 
fear. 

Par. — Your remarks remind me of something that I 
met with yesterday, and which I have brought to show 
you. This is it (Beads) : ^ How can we most easily get a 
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half-davage street- Arab or country clown to understand that 
there is a Mighty Being Whom he should adore, that there 
is a brighter and better world than this for which he should 
strive ? Is it by putting him into a dark comer of a large, 
bare, and shabby room, to hear a gentleman read some- 
thing carelessly out of one or two books for half an hour, 
and then roar something else excitedly for double that 
time? Will that get the unlettered peasant or artisan 
down on. his knees in awe and prayer? On the other 
hand, will not the sight of a building far more beautiful 
and stately than any other he knows, will not the sound 
of sweet singing, and the example of numerous worship- 
ers bending and prostrating themsdves, speak directly to 
his eyes and ears, and thus make their way into his slow 
mind? More than a thousand years ago the Emperor 
Giarles the Great conquered the Saxons, and imprisoned 
their chief. One healiien Saxon, thirsting fbr revenge, 
followed the Emperor to his capital, and sought him out 
for tibe purpose of murder. On inquiry at the palace he 
was directed to the Cathedral, and arriving there he found 
the terrible warrior, poorly clad, prostrate before the altar, 
while the solemn rite of the Holy Eucharist was being cel- 
ebrated. The thought which flashed across the heathen's 
mind was, '< How great must that God be to Whom so great 
a king abases himself thus I It is by His might that my 
gods have been overcome." And the intending murderer 
flooght baptism, and became a Christian noble at the court 
of the monarch he had meant to kill. If the Emperor 
had been sitting in a pew listening to ^ fluent gentleman 
in black, his life would have been forfeity and th.e course 
of all European history have been change^\ 

Rec> — Yes, that is well told, and my owikexperience, 
though I trust not a *' half-savage street- Arao^ country 
clown,'' teaches me that such salutary influences^&re not 
confined to the uneducated, but that in the same propOJT- 
tion that a man rises in refinement, intelligence, and edu- 

2 
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cation, will he appreciate such services. But we must not 
forget in their effect upon ourselves or others the real ob- 
ject of a beautiful Ritual, — namely, to gUynfy €hdy to serve 
JSim with the very best of oM we have or are. 

Par, — Now here you touch a point which I confess dis- 
turbs me. I read that '^ God is a Spirit, and that they who 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth ; " 
does not this seem to make against such worship as you 
speak of? does it not seem as if God took pleasure only 
in a spiritual worship ? 

Rec. — You ask a question which opens many trains of 
thought ; let me answer you as briefly as I can. Of course 
our worship must be spiritual ; the highest, richest, and 
most beautiful services may be unspiritual, and if they are, 
if the heart and soul of the worshiper are not engaged in 
them, they are displeasing to God. But you will bear in 
mind that man consists of body, soul, and spirit ; that we 
are charged to glorify God in our bodies, as well as in our 
spirits ; and therefore a truly spiritual worship must em- 
brace the whole man. We cannot give God half of our 
nature and re^se Him the other half, and it is the high 
privilege of the Christian that even his body becomes the 
temple of the Holy Ghost ; so that there can be no truly 
spiritual worship, in the fullest sense of the term, unless 
the body bears its part. 

Par, — What ! can we worship God in our bodies ? 

Rec, — Not only cqln we, but must we. Are not our 
bodies redeemed as well as our souls ? Are they not to 
be raised up in th^ Resurrection at the last day ? Are 
they not to bear irtieir part in the worship of the Church 
in glory. And^can we do bettier than to train them here 
for what must be their everlasting duty there f Hence re- 
sponding, aiiiging, bowings, kneelings, prostrations, and 
crossing if you like, are parts of bodily worship which 
are at least appropriate, if not necessary, if we would wor- 
ship Him who made and hath redeemed our bodies, '< in 
spirit and in truth." 
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Par. : — It seems to me that this subject of Ritualism is 
invested with far more importance than I had imagined ; 
it appears to reach out into another world, and to view man 
in his most intimate relation to God. 

Rtc, — It does ; and when men once realize this truth ; 
when they come to see that Ritualism is not mere cere- 
mony or formalism or mummery, but that it is tTie^utwaTd 
andjvisiblesign of the most monientous truths, the earnest 
and sincere will cease to cavil at it, and will leave that 
irreverence to the ungodly and profane. But I have not 
finished all I wish to say about spiritual worship. The best 
comment on the words of God are His works. Now if you 
want to know what He considers as spiritual worship, if 
you would understand what He means by worshiping Him 
in ppirit and in truth, you can easily ascertain. You 
have only to read the directions which He gave to Moses 
for the cosTstruction of the Tabernacle, and the care which 
was taken by Solomon in the erection of the Temple, and 
you will have His own illustration of His meaning, for 
" He knoweth whereof we are made. He remembfereth 
that we are but dust,'' and in framing the services which 
are most acceptable to Him Who "is a Spirit," He hath so 
ordered them that we must render to Him bodily worship, 
that we may " worship Him in spirit and in truth." 

Par. — All this is wonderful to me ; it seems to give 
one an insight into that old Jewish worship which so many 
persons decry ; I cannot but think that there is much more 
in it than I had ever supposed. 

Rec. — It is a great pity that persons will be content 
with shallow and superficial views of sacred things. When 
our Lord tells us that He came not to destroy the Law and 
the Prophets, but to &lfiU them, one would think that the 
most minute details in the old economy must have some 
counterpart in the Christian Church ; and especially in the' 
leading features of divine worships would we expect to 
find it exemplified. 
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Par. — Is it so then, that the prominent features of the 
Jewish system have been continued in the Church of 
Christ ? 

Rec. — Certainly : you know that Circumcision has given 
place to Baptism ; the whole ancieiit sacrificial system to 
the Holy Eucharist ; the threefold ministry of the Jew- 
ish, to the threefold ministry of the Christian Church; 
their leading festivals to our chief holydays; and de- 
scending from these bolder outlines, there has been a very 
close adherence even in minor matters to the usages of 
God's elder covenant It will well repay your study to in- 
vestigate this subject, and you will certainly find that there 
is no such impassable gulf between the Jewish and the 
Christian systems of worship as some men think. 

Par. — I have often been struck with the fact that our 
Lord paid such strict attention to the worship of the old 
Jewish Church. It would seem that in every particular he 
conformed to its requirements. He observed its appointed 
festivals, even when, as in the case of the Feast of Dedica- 
tion, 'they were appointed by human authority. He fre- 
quented its synagogue service and temple worship, and 
observed all its most minute directions ; and I have some- 
times thought that they who are stigmatized with party 
names because of their observance of such things as daily 
service, holydays, and«the like^ now, might take comfort 
in thinking that they were following His example. 

Rec, — Yes, and His Apostles after Him did the same. 
Eead the book of their " Acts " careftilly, and you will see 
how they continued daily in the Temple, even while they 
continued steadfastly in ^the breaking of bread and in 
prayers;" how St. Paul frequented the synagogue and 
observed vows, and was anxious to be present at the high 
days of the Jewish Church. There was a deep meaning 
in all this. The truth is that Judaism had fulfilled its 
' mission, and when that mission was accomplished our 
'Lord and His disciples hung lovingly around it, laying 
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aside that which was only typical, local, and peculiar to 
itself, and carrying forward, to be invested with a higher 
power and fuller glory, that which was to last until the 
earthly church should be swallowed up in that in glory. 

Par. — Do you think then that the worship of the early 
Christian Church was molded after the Mosaic Ritual ? 

Rec, — I do not mean that there was any slavish adher- 
ence to it, but I think there was such a conformity to it as 
would naturally result from the fulfillment of a typical and 
preparatory system, when the reality which is typified, and 
for which it prepared the way, had come. 

Par, — How then do you account for the rebuke which 
St Paul gives as to the observance of days and months, 
and the adherence of the Jewish converts to their old 
system ? 

Rec. — If you will examine the subject closely, you will 
find that he did not censure the observance of these cus- 
toms in themselves ; indeed he himself conformed to them. 
What he did blame was the substitution of them for, and 
reliance on them instead of, the faith of Christ ; he con* 
demned those Judaizing Christians who rested on the old 
economy which was then passing away ; but there is noth- 
ing either in his life or his epistles which can sustain the 
popular idea that there is any antagonism between Judaism 
and Christianity. 

Par, — Do you think then that the services of the early 
Chiu-ch were materially affected by those of the Jewish 
system ? 

Rec. — Undoubtedly. How could it have been other- 
wise ? Our Lord Himself was of the seed of Abraham, 
and a close adherent to the Jewish worship; His first 
Apostles and disciples were Jews, and zealous for the faith 
of their forefathers ; the Christian Church was the ripen* 
ing of the seed which had been so long growing in Jewish 
soil ; the Mother Church of Christendom was the Church 
in Jerusalem ; most of the first bishops of the Church were 
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Jews ; it was universally acknowledged that the Old Testa- 
ment had been accomplished in the New, and that Chris- 
tianity was but the fulfillment of Judaism. How could it 
have been otherwise, with all these circumstances, than 
that the Ritual of the Christian Church should have been 
cast in a Jewish mold ? 

Par. — True ; I never thought of it in that light before. 
But if this be so, then there must be traces of this influence 
in the worship of the Church ; can you mention any such 
features ? 

Rec, — Yes. The use of vestments, lights, and incense, 
which obtains to a greater or less degree in various 
branches of the Church, seems to me to have been de- 
rived from the old Jewish Church. 

Par. — It seems quite natural that it should have been 
so, and if this be the case, then those churches which ad- 
here most closely to the primitive model, may be supposed 
to have retained these characteristics most closely. 

Rec, — It is even so, and the worship of the Oriental 
Churches is a striking illustration of the truth. You only 
have to look upon a Greek priest or bishop, when fiilly 
vested, to have an almost exact picture of the old Levitical 
priesthood. 

Par, — You surprise me. You speak of the Greek 
Church and clergy ; I have heard so much about Ritualism 
being Romish, that I am quite astonished to hear of it in 
this new connection. 

Rec. — I am heartily sick of this talk of things being 
" Romish," which are new to us because we are ignorant of 
some of the first elements of Christian faith and worship ; 
but let that pass for the present ; I may hereafter say more 
about it Certain it is that not only the Greek Church, but 
even some Protestant societies, e. g. the Lutherans, retaim 
ritualistic features of worship which we have been de- 
prived of; they have vestments, lights, and even crucifixes. 
Ritualism, therefore, cannot be peculiar to the Roman 
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Church, inasmuch as the Greek Church, which has been 
for many centuries the strongest enemy of the Papacy, and 
Lutheranism, to which the word '^ Protestantism " pecul- 
iarly belongs, both practice it 

Par. — Well, this is worth thinking of; I will go home 
and digest what I have heard, and, with your pennission, 
will come again for further information. 

Rec, — Do so; I have not yet said all I wish to say 
about spiritual worship. 
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Ptmskioner, — I have called upon you, Mr. Wilson, 
somewhat earlier than the time appointed, that, if you q,t^ 
disengaged, I may learn something more about Ritualbm 
in its bearing upon spiritual worship. 

Rector, — Has any thing occurred to call your attention 
particularly to this subject since our last conversation ? 

Ptxr. — Yes, sir. Last Sunday 1 had to visit a sick rel- 
ative in the lower part of the city, and as I could not re- 
turn in time to attend our own services, I went into 
St Church. 

Rec. — You did right ; I hope you had an edifying and 
reverential service. 

Par. — The service was conducted, I am sorry to say, in 
a very careless way, and I could not but think of what you 
said in our first conversation^ about the inexpediency of re- 
garding our present mode of public worship as the ultimate 
standard, beyond which our Ritual cannot be advanced. 
But it was the sermon which most distressed me. 

Rec, — What was the subject of the discourse ? 

Par. — It was a furious attack upon Ritualists and Rit- 
ual. I confess I saw but little connection between the text 
and the sermon ; for the text was, ^ Let all things be done 
decently and in order," and the sermon was one prolonged 
abuse of those who are aiming to *^ do all things decently 
and in order " in public worship. 

Rec. — But what distressed you most in the discourse ? 

Par. — The clergyman charged that Ritual was unscript- 
ural, unspiritual, and Popish. I could not but think of the 
high authority which Scripture gives for a rich and ex- 
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presfiive ceremonial service, as instanced in the case of the 
Tabernacle and Temple ; and I was happily too deeply im- 
pressed by what you said about spiritual worship, to be 
much affected on this point ; but I see what a real ques» 
tion is involved in this discussion, and I am, therefore, very 
anxious to be - more fully informed. You promised to say 
something more on this aspect of the subject, and I would 
like to hold you to your promise. 

Rec* — Well, I have an hour to spare before service, and 
I will cheerfully give it to you. I suppose that every one 
will admit that the worship of heaven must be purely and 
iat^sely spirituaL 

Par, — Certainly, how can it be otherwise, when angels 
and the redeemed in Christ are permitted to draw near 
within the vail, to lose themselves in the rapture of that 
worship. Certainly this is evident, as well from Holy 
Scripture, as from the very nature of our relationship to 
God. 

E^c. — Did it ever occur to you that this spiritual wor- 
ship is conducted according to a most elaborate and glo* 
rious Bitual ? 

Par* — What ! Tou do not mean to say that there is any 
Bitualism in heaven ? 

Rec. — If Ritualism be the ordering of divine service, 
and the enrichment and adornment of that service be 
what is called an '^ advanced Ritualism," then I believe 
that there is not only a Ritual in heaven, but one which is 
as fiir ^ advanced " beyond any thing we can conceive of, 
as heaven is higher than earth, and the worship of those 
in glory transcends our worship here. 

Par. — You surprise me ; pray explain yourself more 
&Uy. 

J?6c.-^We have been permitted from time to time to 
have glimpses of the worship of heaven. God in His infi- 
nite mercy has drawn aside the vail at times, and allowed 
His children here on earth to catch some transient gleams 
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of the grandeur of the worship in reserve for them ; and it 
is remarkable that in , every instance we find a revdation 
of a grand, glorious ceremonial, or (to use this very offen- 
sive word) Ritualistic Service. 

Par, — Will you not give me some instances ? 

Rec» — Certainly. Turn to the sixth chapter of Isaiah, 
and you will find, in the first three verses, one of those 
transient glimpses of celestial worship, — the Lord upon 
His throne — His train filling the temple — the six- 
winged seraphim in attendance on the Divine Majesty, 
and one answering to another — 

Par, — Excuse me for interrupting you, but is not that 
" antiphonal " ? 

Rec, — It is, and it is the foundation of our antiphonal 
service. Do you not know how the choirs in our chancel 
^ answer one to another," and in those churches where 
there are not double choirs, how the congregation and the 
minister respond in like manner ? 

Par, — Strange that I have never thought of that! but 
I shall have an answer now for my good, old uncle, who 
thinks that the choirs and congregations nowadays make 
too much noise. "^ It was vastly better," the good dd gen- 
tleman says, ^ when the parson and clerk did it aU them- 
selves." 

Rec, — I think he is about seventy-five years old ; his 
memory reaches well back toward the days of our Revolu- 
tionary fathers, whose practice we are taught to regard as 
the true ideal of our worship ; but we must go on with the 
description: '^One cried unto another and said. Holy, 
Holy, Holy is the Lord of Hosts ; the whole earth is full 
of His glory." 

Par, — These words are very familiar. 

Rec, — They ought to be; you hear them every time 
you draw near the Lord's Table; they are part of our 
Trisagion. 

Par, — What ! do we on earth sing some of the songs 
which are sung in heaven ? 
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R^, — Even so. Heaven and earth are so united in 
our blessed Saviour that men and angels unite in the same 
thrice holy hymn of praise. St Chrysostom says that be- 
fore the incarnation of our Lord, that song was only heard 
in heaven; but then He brought it down to earth, and 
binding earth and heaven in one, left this heavenly an- 
them for us to )sing in our earthly temples, even as they 
sing it in Uiat which is above. 

Par. — Is this Ritualism ? 

Rw. — It is — it is a single glimpse of the Ritualism of 
heaven, and if you will study the prophecies, particularly 
of Ezekiel and Zechariah, you will find other intimations 
of the same thing. But I would rather point you to that 
book which describes this heavenly worship most fully. 

Par. — Which is that ? 

Roe. — The Apocalypse, or " The Revelation of St John 
the Divine." 

Far, — Do you think we can understand that book ? 

Rec, — No, not fully ; but one thing we may be reason- 
ably sure of, that when it describes the worship of heaven, 
it comes sufficiently near to our comprehension to enable 
us to judge somewhat of the subject which forms so prom- 
inent a part of the revelation. It would seem that our 
Lord left this book as His last legacy to His children, as if 
to cheer and comfort them in their pilgrimage, by the rev- 
elation of the glories in reserve for them. 

Par. — But is there any Ritualism in that book ? 

Rec. — It is full of it It opens with the vision of our 
Lord, the great High Priest, clothed in the glorious vesjr 
nients of His Royal Priesthood. It speaks of a '^ door 
opened in heaven," as if to invite us to look in and behold 
the awful mysteries revealed. We see a " throne set, and 
upon the throne One sitting ; " we read of the " rainbow 
round about the throne ; " of " four and twenty elders sit- 
ting, clothed in white raiment, having on their heads crowns 
of gold ; " of the four living creatures, answering to the 
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seraphim in Isaiah's vision, and singing the same thrice 
holy song ; we read of ^' the Lamb as it had been slain ; " 
of ^^ the harps and golden vials full of odors ; " of ^' the 
great multitude, which no man can number," standing 
^before the throne and before the Lamb, clothed with 
white robes and palms in their hands ; " of processions, and 
candlesticks, and prostrations, and responses, and anthems, 
and choral services, and doxologies, in which the powers 
of language are exhausted in the e£R>rt to convey some just 
idea of tliat heavenly worship. 

Par. — But is not all this to be figuratively understood ? 

Rec, — Grant it Allow for a moment that this descrip- 
tion is not literally true. Yet we may be sure that if it be 
figurative, the reality must far transcend the figure ; and 
you will remember that the real point before us is " whether 
or not Ritualism is spiritual ; " and I think that with the 
description which St. John has given of the Ritual of 
heaven, there can be no question that that Ritual is spir- 
itual, and that we cannot go very far astray, if we strive to 
make our earthly Ritual as rich and glorious as we can. 

Par. 1 — I do not see how one can escape from this con- 
clusion ; but it is strange that this view of the subject has 
not been brought forward more prominently. It seems to 
me that one must conclude that a great part of our earthly 
discipline must be to fit us for that heavenly worship, and 
that the closer we can conform to it in the richness and 
glory of our churches and the beauty and solemnity of 
our services the better will we be fitted to participate in it 
hereafter. 

Rec. — You are right. I have often thought how very 
strangely one would feel who had been only accustomed to 
the baldness of an unliturgical worship, or even to the 
ideal beauty of the Church's services in the days of our 
Revolutionary fathers, in case he should be translated 
suddenly into the midst of that celestial adoration. But 
you are mistaken in supposing that this view of the subject 
has not been presented. 
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Par, — 'Pray tell me where ? 

Rec. — There is a little volume of " Sennons on the Lit- 
urgy," published by Mr. Pott, which is easily accessible, 
and in it you will find an admirable sermon on ** The Lit- 
uigy of Heaven." 

Par. — " On the Liturgy of Heaven ! " By whom, pray 
tell me ? 

Rec. — By the Bight Rev. Bishop (then Dr.) Coxe. It 
is on the text, "Thy wfll be done on earth as it is in 
heaven*" I have the book upon my table ; let me read a 
few extracts to you. (Beads) : " Reason itself requires that 
we should conceive of the heavenly service as a sacrifice 
o£ praise and thanksgiving, ordered with ritual dignity and 
harmony. Its ultimate perfections are unfolded to us, in 
the Apocalypse, as consisting in the common adoration of 
multitudes whom no man can number ; and may God grant 
that we ourselves may be included, every one of us, in that 
glorious fellowship of the redeemed, with the divers orders 
of angels ! But is it possible to conceive of that innumer- 
able company as indulging, every one, his own personal 
raptures, and giving vent to his own psalm and doxology, 
without tune or time ? Does Babel lend us our ideas of 
the New Jerusalem ! Are we to suppose that a single 
ministrant is a voice to all the rest, uttering his own fer* 
vors of spirit in words of private genius, without even a 
responsive amen ? Or does a solitary angel mumble in 
an unknown tongue? Or do they celebrate a pompous 
pageant, while ten thousand times ten thousand merely 
look on, or kneel down mechanically, with theatrical 
signals and promptings. We know that they worship * in 
spirit and in truth.' Theirs is a reasonable service, and 
proceeds with decency and order. Common sense decides, 
then, that it cannot be other than a worship of method and 
beautiful concord. Their heavenly instincts may supply 
the rubric, but all proceeds with ritual solemnity; the 
voices of the angelic ministrants are liturgically inter- 
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mixed with antiphons and responses, with amens and alle- 
luias." 

Par. — How beautiful I 

Rec, — But wait : there is much more. {Reads again) : 
" But in the Apocalypse we have the full evangelical * pat- 
tern in the mount' There we see what is meant by our 
being ^ kings and priests unto God.' It is the patriarchs 
and apostles that lead the heavenly choirs ; it is the ran- 
somed that teach the angels a new song. None can so 
glorify God, for the overthrow of Satan, as those who have 
come out of great tribulations, and have overcome him 

* by the blood of the Lamb.' Hence we see the four and 
twenty elders, — representing, probably, patriarchs and 
prophets, with the twelve Apostles, — standing nearest the 
throne, with harps and golden vials ; and we read, ^ They 
sang a new song, saying. Thou art worthy ... for Thou 
wast slain, and hast redeemed us to Grod by Thy blood, out 
of every kindred and tongue and people and nation, and 
hast made us, unto our God, kings and priests.' To this 
majestic hymn comes a response not less worthy of im- 
mortal tongues. Myriads answer with one voice, * Worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain ; ' and then breaks in, apparently 
from the whole universe of God, the grand chorus, ' Bless- 
ing and honor and glory and power be utito Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb forever.' To this the 
four cherubs say Amen ; and then there is a silent adora- 
tion, like that which concludes our services ; * The four 
and twenty elders fell down and worshiped Him that 
liveth for ever and ever.* 

'^ Time &ils us to follow the Evangelist in his visions of 
the glory that shall be revealed. But he is sometimes 
minute, even as to the rubrics of that heavenly Liturgy : 

* When those living ones give glory, the elders faU down 
before Him ; ' all proceeds in order as a ceremonial, but not 
as a lifeless ceremony. Every word is heard and daught 
up, and responded to and echoed, by the millions of the 
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redeemed. ' They are before the throne of God, and serve 
Him, day and night, in His temples ; ' and poor as is our 
bumble attempt to do ' as in heaven, so in earth,' who that 
has kept an Easter in a well-ordered church, and in the 
worship of our own Liturgy, can &il to recognize its likeness 
to the eternal Paschal Feast above. On that day, ten 
thousand altars of our own Anglo-Catholic communion, 
under every meridian, if not in every zone, and all round 
the world, are spread with the fair linen-cloth, and pre- 
pared for the Eucharistic Supper of the Lamb. As nearly 
as possible with one voice, and certainly in the same words, 
thousands of thousands at the same moment worship the 
Crucified. The sun, going from east to west, looks down 
upon the same scene of devotion, renewed from hour to 
hour, as he rises upon successive lands. 'T is one ring of 
church-bells all round the globe, and one Alleluia from all 
the kneeling sacramental host At the appointed moment 
is heard in every church the same Sursum corda — ^ Lift 
up your hearts.' The answer comes, ^We lift them up 
unto the Lord.' ^ Let us give thanks unto our Lord 
God,' says the celebrant, and the people answer, *It is 
meet and right so to do.' When the minister turns to the • 
altar and says, — ^ It is very meet, right, and our bounden 
duty,' b<e adds the Easter Pre&ce, in these words, 'But 
chiefly are we bound to praise Thee for the glorious resur- 
rection of Thy Son Jesus Christ, our Lprd, for He is the 
very Paschal Lamb which was offered for us, and hath 
taken away the sin of the world ; who by His death hath de- 
stroyed death, and by His rising to life again hath restored 
to us everlasting life.' And when the ministering elder 
hath said these words, then, with an outbreaking of glo- 
rious music, or in plain responsive speech, they lift up their 
voice with one accord and glorify God, saying, ' Therefore 
with angels and archangels, and with the whole company 
of heaven, w6 laud and magnify Thy glorious name, ever- 
more praising Thee, and saying. Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
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God of Hosts ; heaven and earth are full of Thy glory : 
glory be to Thee, O Lord, Most High. Amen.' ** 

Par. — You amaze me ! 

Rec, — I have only read a portion of the sermon to you ; 
I will lend you the volume, and you may study it at your 
leisure. I adnse you to make yourself familiar with the 
strain of thought, for it is admirably expressed, and will 
open some entirely new and most delightful themes of med- 
itation. You will observe, too, that the sermon is valuable 
for the testimony it gives to the importance of " Eitualism ; ** 
it concedes, nay proves unanswerably, the Scriptural and 
heavenly warrant for a rich Ritual in the public service of 
God, and places the whole subject upon the highest ground^ 
namely, that in worship, which is the highest of all duties, 
we should aim to do His will on earth, even as it is done 
in heaven. 

Par, — True! I think that whatever objection may be 
made to Bitual, it cannot be regarded as either unscriptural 
Or unspiritual. I shall feel hereafter as if, in going to the 
services of the Church, I were not only worshiping and 
falling down and kneeling before the Lord my Maker, but 
that in some way — I know not hpw — I were learning to 
bear my part in the worship of the Church in glory. 

Rec. — Would that we all could realize it ; but it is 
now time for service ; will you go with me to the church ? 

Par. — Most gladly. I feel that I can say with fuller 
meaning than ever, — " Lord I have loved the habitation of 
Thy house, and the place where Thine honor dwelleth." 



XX)NVERSATION IV. 

Parishioner. — I have come to the Rectory this eveniDg, 
Mr. Wilson, to return the volume you kindly lent me, and 
to thank you for the very great pleasure you have given me. 
I have rarely enjoyed a sermon so much as this on "• The 
Liturgy of Heaven," by Bishop Coze. 

Rector. — I knew you would be pleased with it, and I 
think it must have satisfied you that Ritualism is not neces- 
sarily unspiritual. 

Bar. — Not only that, but it has thrown light upon 
another subject which you have alluded to, namely, the 
identity in spirit between the Jewish and Christian sys- 
tems. He shows that there has been an organic unity in 
the various dispensations of Christ's Church, and that the 
same principles obtain throughout the whole, while the full 
and glorious consummation of these preparatory systems 
await us in the Church in glory. 

Rec. — Yes, this is an important truth. St Paul speaks 

of the Jewish system as the *^ shadow of good things to 

come," but not <* the very image of the things ; " this is in 

the Christian Church. There is the same difference 

between the law and the gospel that there is between a 

shadow, or more properly an outline, and an exact image 

or representation of any thing. The great reality to which 

all the dispensations point is the heavenly worship of ^' the 

Lamb slain from the foundation of the world;" this is 

revealed in the Apocalypse. The Mosaic Ritual was a 

sliadow or an outline of that great reality, for Moses was 

expressly commanded '< to make all things according to the 

pattern showed him in the mount" This preparatory sys- 

8 
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tern- gave way in time to the Christian Church, which brings 
us closer to that Divine Reality ; it is ^ the image " of it 
As has been truly said, '' the shadow was in the law, the 
image in the gospel, and the reality in heaven." 

Par. — Yes; and this seems to bind all together in a 
harmonious unity, showing that there is an organic one- 
ness in all Grod's dealings with His Church ; and it would 
seem that the whole Ritual of the Temple and the Tab- 
ernacle was but the forecast shadow of the Ritual in 
heaven. 

Rec, — I believe it to be true, and I reason thus : If the 
Ritual solemnities of that which was confessedly dim, 
imperfect, shadowy, were so glorious, how much more 
should those which belong to a more perfect dispensation 
surpass them in beauty and splendor. 

Par. — Why, St. Paul has placed this matter beyond all 
question ; he says, '^ If the ministration of condemnation 
[that is the Jewish Church] be glory, much more doth the 
ministration of righteousness [that is the Christian Church]] 
exceed in glory." 

Rec» — If this agitation of Ritualism does no other good, 
it will at least make people study their Bible more, and 
lead them to some deeper appreciation of its wonderful 
teachings. But you seem so much interested in this aspect 
of the question that I would like to call your attention to 
another book easily accessible, which I think will interest 
you. 

Par, — What is it ? 

Bee. — It is Bishop Coxe's " Thoughts on the Services." 

Par. — Oh yes ! I have it, and have used it with much 
pleasure. 

Bee. — Do you remember his remarks on " The Paschal 
System?" 

Par. — Not very clearly. 

Bee. — I advise you to read them again. You will find 
that he brings out this thought of the unity of the Jewish 
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and the C^iristian Churches very beautifully. He says that 
^ the Paschal season was given to the Hebrews as the mere 
shadow of that which the Christian Church perpetuates till 
the sun and moon shall cease to shine ; " that ** it was not 
given to the Jews as a temporary and carnal ordinance, but 
rather as the germ of a perpetual and spiritual one/' with 
more to the same purpose. 

Par. — Why, then, Bishop Coxe seems to take the same 
view that Bishop Hopkins does. 

Rec, — Yes, they have the same leading ideas, the same 
great principles, only one presents them in connection with 
the subject of Bitual in general, the other confines himself 
to one feature of Ritualism, namely, the Holy Seasons of 
the Church. 

Par. — Would it not be well to have " The Paschal Sys^ 
tern" published as a kind of complement to Bishop Hop- 
kins's work ? 

Rsc. — I think that two such contributions to Ritualistic 
literature from two of our bishops would be very valuable ; 
but if such a publication were made, I would like to en- 
laige it by addmg what Bishop Coxe says in his introduc- 
tion to his book. 

Par. — You mean his essay, if I may so call it, on the 
Daily Sacrifice? 

Rec. — I do ; it is a very thoughtfiil and admirable vin- 
dication of some tilings which Ritualists believe in and 
anti-Ritualists oppose. 

Par. — Can you specify any of these particulars ? 

Rec. — Yes. He ^ves especial prominence to the Lit- 
urgy Proper -— showing that this is, strictly speaking, the 
Service of the Eucharist He places the metrical Psalter 
and Hymnal in their true position, having only ^ a tolerated 
position in our worship," — the Church being unwilling to 
match ^ cloth of frieze with cloth of gold ; " he tells us 
that ^ tihe Psalms were inspired to be chanted in public 
worship ; ^ that ^ rhymed psalms and hymns were unknown 
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to the Apostles, and chanting the only sin^g they taught 
the Church/' He points out the meaning and use of the 
Introits. He tells us of the apostolic character of the 
Weekly Eucharist He shows how the Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer, Litany, and Holy Communion are so many 
distinct services, and may he used entirely apart. He 
argues that forms of prayer, like vocal and instrumental 
music, were not part of the ceremonial law which' the gos- 
pel abolished, and points out that our whole service in 
these and other particulars is strictly evangelical. 

Par, — No one can doubt that; but are not some of 
these things objected to by the opponents of Ritual ? 

Bee. — They are, and it only goes to show how difficult 
it would be to bring all our bishops, to say nothing of the 
inferior clergy and laity, to agree upon any uniform stand- 
ard of Ritual observance. 

Par. — Well, I hope that these papers will be published 
in a tract form, for there is so much interest felt in the 
subject, that any thing which will throw light upon it will 
be acceptable; but I have been diverted from the main 
point which I had in view, and with your permission will 
mention it. 

Bee, — Do so, without reserve. 

Par, — I have heard so much about Ritualism being 
Popish, that, although you have touched upoa this aspect 
of the question, I would like to have your views more fully. 

Bee, — I confess, Mr. Brown, that there are few things 
with which I have so little patience as this silly, weak, un- 
meaning cry about Popery. It argues, in my judgment, 
weakness in one's own position, ignorance of the true char- 
acter of the Church, and a silly and childish dread of scNne 
terrible bugbear ever ready to destroy the Church. , I 
have always found that they who use the term most freely, 
and most opprobriously, are just the ones who know least 
about the subject, and just the ones who fall the readiest 
victims to the delusions of the Papacy. It is worth re- 
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membering, that the lai^e proportion />f those who have 
been seduced from Catholic Christianity to the Papal syisk 
tern have been brought up in that school which is always 
ready to decry eveiy thing with which it could not harmo- 
nize, as Popery. When people begin to understand what 
Catholicism is, that the peculiarities of the Roman system 
are departures therefrom, there will be less of this child- 
ish talk 

Par. — Tes, I believe it I have seen it stated that 
^just in proportion as good old £nglish Scriptural and 
truly Catholic principles are carried out in a place, the 
leakage to Borne always ceases ; whereas- Rome most flour- 
idles where Puritanism most prevails." 

Rec. — Yes; you remember how the Papists encour- 
aged Puritanism in England just for this purpose, and that 
their emissaries were blessed and applauded by the Pope, 
for the good service they had done in this way for his 
Church. 

Par. — It would be amusing, if it were not painful, to 
observe the ignorant remarks which people make upon 
this subject Do you remember when Dr. Thompson, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, officiated in our 
church and wore his academic hood ? Why, for weeks af- 
terwards I heard of littie else but Popery. When Mr. 
Williams wore a long cassock, and a surplice somewhat 
shorter than the cassock, he was taken for a Romish 
priest, and one poor woman was terribly disturbed to think 
that she had received the Communion at his hands. A 
few days before this, Mr. Carter (you know he measures 
about six feet two inches) had on a surplice which showed 
his legs half-way up to his knees ; when he sat down he 
drew aside the surplice, displaying his nether extremities 
in all their voluminous length, crossed them comfortably, 
and I can assure you that the effect was ludicrous, but I 
did not hear that that was Popery ; nor have J ever found 
that carelessness and irreverence in the Divine offices were 
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caUed by such a hard name, though I have repeatedly 
heard the slightest attention to reverence and propriety so 
stigmatized* 

Bee, — Alas for poor human nature!. I went through 
all this ordeal many years ago, and now I pay no attention 
to the silly clamor. I have lived long enough to see much 
improvement in the order of the Church's worship, and to 
see many things which twenty years since were rated at as 
Popish, now very generally accepted. I remember when 
a friend of mine was building a church, the good people 
begged him not to put a cross on It ; he did it, however ; 
and now almost every church has a cross within or with- 
out. Even St George's Church, the pet of Dr. Tyng, has 
its two stone spires, surmounted with the symbol of Re- 
demption. You remember what an outcry was made a few 
years ago about preaching in the surplice ; now it is very 
common and excites no remark. Fifteen years since the 
introduction of flowers at Easter was horribly Popish; 
now it is a very general custom, and even Dr. Butler, in 
his <^ Ritualism of Law," ^^does not despise but relish 
Grod's own emblems of the flowers of Easter with the 
greenery of Christmas." I might go on and give you many 
instances of this kind, but some experience in this direc- 
tion will teach one to be somewhat indifierent to this weak 
and contemptible cry. No I let people once imderstand 
that Popery does not consist in Ritual beauty and reverent 
solemnities in the worship of God, but that it has deep, 
dark, and damning characters which are its real marks, and 
we will not be troubled with this idle clamor. 

Par. — What do you understand by Popery ? 

Rec. — I will read you a short paragraph which I have 
just met with which will answer your question (Becuis) : 
<< < Popery,' or modem Romanism, reaUt/ consists in certain 
modem departures from ancient Catholic practice ; and 
those additions to the ancient faith, by synodicaUy adopting 
which at the Council of Trent the Church of Rome has 
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virtually separated itself from the rest of the Catholic 
Church, (which requires as necessary to be believed for 
salvation (yrdy the andenJt creeds of the universal Church,) 
and has thereby involved itself in the sin of schism. 
These < additions* to the faith and other errors are 9uch 
as — The *• cultus ' of the Blessed Yirgin ; adoration of the 
cross, images, and relics ; forbidding its clergy to marry ; 
doctrine of purgatory; that the Church of Rome is the 
mother and mistress of all churches ; obedience due from 
all churches to the Patriarch of Borne, who of late centuries 
has styled himself ^the Pope' or ^Papa,' as though there 
were no other in Christendom, — the ftct being that in early 
Christian days aU Bishops were called, by a term of endear- 
ment, * Papas ' ; d^al of the cup to the laity, and Transub- 
stantiation; the doctrine of supererogatory merits; the 
doctrines of Papal pardons, indulgences, and dispensa- 
tions ; affirming the Apocrypha to be inspired Scripture ; 
the interdiction of the reading of the Bible, except by 
special permission. In such 'particular points' as these 
the Church of Rome ' is Mien from itself in its ancient 
purity,* as declares the dOth English Canon of 1603. Such 
errors as these we ' forsook and rejected ' at the Reforma- 
tion, but not the Church of Rome itself, or any other branch 
of the Catholic Church, as the same Canon emphattcoRy 
declares. The present separation of the Roman from the 
English Church was the act of the then Roman Patriarch 
himself in the 11th year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
I have thus explained what the English Church declares to 
be ' Popery,' — not from any unchristian feelings toward 
Roman Catholics, but in self-defense against misrepresen- 
tation." 

Far. — You consider then that Popery consists in doc- 
trinal and practical corruptions of Catholic Christianity, 
and not in the mere fact of a beautiful and seemly order 
of worship. 

See. — Exactly so: of course there may be a Romish 
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Ritual ; there may be a Bttual which sets forth and symbol- 
izes the peculiarities of the Papacy, just as there may be 
a Ritual which symbolizes and sets forth the peculiarities 
of Presbyterianism or Quakerism, and I should strenuously 
oppose the introduction of eitiier into our Church. What 
we want is a Ritual which is appropriate to our position as 
a true branch of the One Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
which enables us to worship God in ^ the beauty of holi- 
ness ; " which symbolizes the great Catholic truths we 
hold in common with the rest of Catholic Christendom ; but 
which rejects every addition, whether from Rome, Geneva, 
Oxford, Boston, New York, Baltimore, or Alexandria. In 
one word, we want a Ritual which will be the outward and 
visible manifestation of our faith as Catholic Christians. 

Par. — I think I understand you; you would not ex- 
clude from such a Ritual those accessories which are com- 
mon to our common Christianity, but only those which set 
forth false doctrine? 

Rec. — I have no objection to this statement, only yon 
will understand that I do not set myself up as a judge in 
this matter. 

Par, — Well, there is St Alban's ; will not the services 
of that church comply with your conditions ? 

Rec* — I earnestly and absolutely protest against receiv- 
ing the services of any church as the standard to which 
we should conform ourselves. I know no reason why I 
should follow " the use " of St Alban's any more than 
" the use " of St George's. Dr. Tyng is the rector of one, 
and Mr. Morrill the rector of the other ; and as I do not 
pin my faith upon the sleeve of either of those priests, so 
I do not intend to accept the Ritual which embodies the 
faith of either as the standard to which I must conform 
my services. I think that much harm has been done by 
singling out churches which have been regarded as typictd 
of truths or systems. I could easily mention a number of 
such churches, but I will not do it I only say that our 
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Bhud is at present in a &niiative and transitional state. It 
is incomplete^ naaimed, imperfect I am willing to tolerate 
a veij lai^g^ liberty, but I am not willing to take any one 
church as the real and ultimate standard of our worship. 

Par. — We seem to be wandering fh>m the point I spoke 
of, namely, the Popery of Ritualism. 

Hec, — Well ; if you want any ftirther proof that Ritual* 
ism is not necessarily Popish, I will mention a few &ct8. 
The Greek Church, to wl^ch I have already alluded, was 
a church protesting against the Papacy long bef<H^ the 
Anglican Reformation. The Papacy is so obnoxious to the 
Oriental Christians that they would have little choice be* 
tween the Sultan and the Pope, and yet their Ritual is 
more glorious than that of Rome. The Lutherans in Ger- 
many retain nuiny rich and beautiful ritual observances. 
In Sweden the Lutheran Ritual is said to surpass that of 
Borne itself. I remember that Newland, in his <' Tour in 
Norway," describes some services, which, if we were to see 
them in our churches, we should hear of nothing but 
Popery for six months to come. He tells us how after a 
baptism '^ the priest, kneeling on the altar-steps, was invested 
hy the Candidatus and Kyrke Sanger (precentor) with the 
masse hacke, a crimson velvet chasuble embroidered in 
front with a gold glory surrounding the holy name, and 
behind with a gold floriated cross;" you will find the de* 
scription in the Idth chapter of his book. 

Par. — Indeed I imagine that in Trinity Church, or St 
6eoi^e*s ; would we not hear of Popery ? 

Sec. — I think it quite likely, and yet it would be just 
as reasonable to callit '< Protestantism." I might give you 
many other instances to illustrate the truth that a rich Rit- 
ual is l)y no means Romish ; indeed / think that we have 
been injuring our own Church, and playing into the hands 
of Rome, by allowing such ideas to have currency. 

Par, — I would like to ask you a question suggested by 
this remark. 
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Rec. — Presently. I wish to finish this train of thought. 
So far as my ohservation goes, every branch of Catholic 
Christendom has a rich, glorious, and symbolic Ritual. 
Even those societies in Europe and the East which have 
separated from Catholic unity have retained a beautiful 
Ritual. Only those societies which have come under Cal- 
vinistic or Puritanical influences have discarded ^ the 
beauty of holiness." Our Mother Church in England was 
adorned, even after the Reformation, with her glorious ap- 
parel, and it was only when Puritanism got the upper-hand 
there that her vestments were torn from her, and she was 
left only not in nakedness. 

Par, — What do you mean ? 

Rec. — I mean that the same men who tore down the 
altars of our Mother Church; who smashed the storied 
windows of her churches and cathedrals ; ^ who broke down 
the carved work thereof with axes and hammers ; " who 
called the organ " the Devil's box of whistles," and gave 
the pipes for boys to whistle in ; who called the surplice a 
** Rag of Popery," and dragged it in the mire ; who watered 
their horses in the fonts, and played and ate and drank 
upon the Holy Table ; these are the men who robbed our 
Venerable Mother of her glorious apparel ; and so fierce 
has been their anger, and so deadly their hatred, that every 
effort which has ever been made to recover what she lost 
has encountered firom their descendants the bitterest oppo- 
sition. 

Par. — I fear that this is true — I fear that (I have no 
doubt unconsciously) the opponents of a Churchly Ritual- 
ism have Puritanical or Calvinistic blood in their veins. 

Rec. — It is a very subtie and persistent poison, this 
Puritanism ; I have known it to crop out where least ex- 
pected ; I have even known of mitred heads which seem 
in some way to be turned by it Ah, well I The Church 
has always had her battles to fight, and I do not think she 
can yet congratulate herself that her work is done. But 
you wished to ask me a question : what is it ? 
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Par, — You said that you thought we had been injuring 
our Church, and playing into the hands of Borne, by set- 
tmg ourselves against a rich and glorious service. You 
seemed in this remark to give shape to some ideas which 
have been floating through my mind, and I would like to 
hear your views more fully. 

Bee. — I will cheerfully give them to you, but you must 
excuse me now. Call next Wednesday evening, and we 
will resume the subject 
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Parishioner. — I am anxious to take up our conversation 
at the point where we left off at our last interview. 

Rector. — If I remember rightly, it was where we were 
talking of the injury our Church had received by tolerating 
the idea that richness and beauty of divine service were 
peculiar to the Romish system. 

Par. — Yes; you said that you thought we had been 
playing into the hands of Rome by setting ourselves 
against a rich and glorious service : the remark struck me 
forcibly as an expression (which I had hardly dared to 
make) of ideas which have been passing through my own 
mind, and I would like to look into it more closely. 

Rec. — It would gratify me to hear your own views 
upon this subject : what have been your thoughts ? 

Par. — Well, you know I am no philosopher or theolo- 
gian, only a plain, matter-of-fact, common-sense sort of 
man, and I can only give my thoughts roughly, and they 
are perhaps not worth much after all. 

Rec. — Pray go on ; I would like to know them. I have 
great respect for common sense ; I wish we had more of it 
in the Church. 

Par. — Well, I have reasoned thus: I look out upon 
the world around me and I find it full of beauty; the 
heavens above are radiant with beauty ; the earth beneath 
is clad in beauty ; the waters teem with beauty ; the very 
shells which are cast upon the shore are glowing with 
beauty; the clouds, the mountains, the plains, the trees, 
the flowers, the insects, the birds — every thing, indeed, in 
Nature is adorned with beauty after its kind. 
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Bee, — Yes, and the wisdom oi Solomon tells us, '* that 
by the greatness and beauty of the creatures, proportion- 
ably the Maker of them is seen/'— but excuse the inter- 
ruption. 

Par, — Yes, and St Paul speaks of the Eternal Power 
and Godhead of the All-Holy One " being understood by 
the this^ that are made." I often used to think of that 
^^ (thank God that I learned it, for I think it was one 
of the the various threads by which He drew me to know 
and love Him) when I had to go to sea. I used to sit 
upon deck at night and think of the << Heavens show- 
ing forth the glory of God ; " and when we were in the 
Tropics, and I saw those lovely forms of life, animal and 
vegetable, all glorious and radiant with beauty, — excuse 
the repetition of the word, I seem somehow to be possessed 
by it, — when, I say, I saw and thought of these things, I 
wondered in myself, and asked. Why are not our churches 
beautified with all that man in Nature and in Art can give 
to beautify them ? We read that the earth is God's foot- 
stool, and we see that it is very lovely, as it ought to be, to 
be Grod's footstool ; but we read, likewise, that the Church 
is God's house. His house of prayer for all people ; and if 
His footstool be thus beautiful, why should not the place 
where He hath put His Name, the very ^ house of God 
^d gate of heaven," be likewise beautiful ? We read that 
the heavens are God's throne, and they are very grand 
ftnd glorious, as they ought to be, to be God's throne ; but 
then we read that He dwelleth between the cherubim over 
the mercy-seat, and St. Paul tells us that we have the true 
Miercy^geat in our Saviour, and He tells us that in the Holy 
Supper He is especially near to us ; and I could not but 
think that we might in some sort regard ''the Lord's 
Table " as His throne ; and then I thought, Well, if it be 
Qiy Saviour's tihrone, how rich and beautiful and lovely it 
(>ught to be, and with what reverence and loving awe we 
should approach it I do not know that this is entirely 
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orthodox, but you asked me for my thoughts, and I give 
them honestly ; and I can tell you that there are multitudes 
of men and women in this sorrow-stricken world who think 
as I do. They say, If God is our Father, and the source 
of all beauty, loveliness, order, grandeur, and sublimity, let 
us see something of it in the houses which . are called by 
His Name ; and when we go there don't let us see things 
carried on as they would be at a political meeting, but let 
us see reverence, order, beauty in buildings, in music, in 
vestments, in service ; let us see at least as much of order 
and propriety in approaching the King of Heaven as we 
would use in going to a reception of the President of the 
United States, or to a presentation of the Queen of Eng- 
land. This, I say, is the feeling of multitudes of men in 
the middle and lower classes of society, and I cannot get 
it out of my head that there is some truth in it, and I ana 
glad to have the chance of speaking of it : pray tell me 
how much of truth, how much of error, there is in these 
thoughts of mine. 

Rec. — My friend, I see no error in what you say ; and I 
see the acknowledgment of truths which seem to me to be 
simply undeniable. I cannot escape your conclusions ex-^ 
cept by believing that the God of Nature is not the God 
of grace, and that the Hand which fi'amed the universe 
did not form the Church, the Kingdom which is to last 
when all things earthly shall have perished. 

Par. — I am glad to hear you say so. 

Rec. — My studies have made me more familiar inth 
Scripture and with history ; your experience has brought 
you more in contact with Nature ; but I find that Scripture 
and history both unite in the same testimony which you 
have gathered from the book which you have evidently 
^tudied so carefully. 

Par. — Scripture, History, and Nature ! verily a three* 
fold cord not easily to be broken. Will you tell me some- 
thing from your books, as I have told you from mine ? 
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Rec. — It would be easy to write a book on each ; but 
you have only to study your Bible, and you will find it full 
of the amplest recognition of what we are talking about 

Par. — Will you not be more explicit ? 

Rec — Why, read the minute directions which God gave 
concerning the Tabernacle, and which were carried out 
permanently in the Temple. Read of <<the gold, and 
silver, and brass, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine 
linen, and goats' hair, and rams' skins dyed red, and badg- 
ers' skins, and shittim wood, oil for the light, spices for 
anointing oil and for sweet incense, onxy stones, and 
stones to be set in the ephod and in the breast-plate." 
Bead of the golden candlestick, with its almond bowls and 
knops and flowers. Bead of the curtains of fine-twined 
linen, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, all adorned with 
^ cherubim of cunning work." Bead of the golden pillars 
and the vail of glorious colors ; see how time after time, as 
if the Lord took special pleasure in it, He gives direc- 
tions concerning ^the blue, and purple, and scarlet" 
Head of the construction of the Ark and mercy-seat and 
cherubim of gold. Bead the description of the priestiy 
garments for Aaron and his sons, and how the Almighty 
expressly commanded them to be made ^ for glory and for 
beauty," -—read all this, I say, and you will see that in 
Holy Scripture Grod gives his own sanction to the very 
ideas you have spoken of; as indeed it must be so, unless 
the Grod who clothed the heavens and the earth with 
beauty, takes more pleasure in His works in Nature than 
in His works in grace. 

Par. — What I do you think that our Heavenly Father 
takes pleasure in beauty ? 

Bee. — Certainly I do; see how wondrously He hath 
lavished it on every thing in Nature ; how he commanded 
it in the worship He instituted for His children ; how, in 
the description of the glories of heaven, the most costiy 
and beautiful of all created things are brought before us to 
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teach us of iu surpassmg glory and beauty, and one must 
conclude that God takes pleasure in these works of His own 
hand. 

Par, — Yes, it was in this very way I reasoned with my- 
self ; but I was brought up in a Puritanical system, and I 
could not entirely extricate myself from its influences, even 
though my reason and love of the beautiful in Nature c(»n- 
pelled me to these conclusions. You think then that Holy 
Scripture coincides with them ? 

Rec. «- 1 do decidedly, and I would advise any one who 
has any doubt upon the subject to read carefidly the di- 
vine directions about the Tabernacle, to observe how the 
Lord filled Bezaleel with ^the Spirit of God in wisdom 
and understanding and in knowledge, and in all manner c^ 
workmanship to devise cunning works ; to work in gold, and 
in silver, and in brass, and in cutting of stones to set them, 
and in cutting of limber, to work in all manner of work* 
manship.'' I would advise him to read the glorious account 
of the Temple, with all its wondrous beauty; and how Hiram 
was ^ filled with wisdom and imderstanding and cunning 
to work all works in brass," as Bezaleel was before him ; 
and then I would advise him to study carefully the descrip- 
tion of the heavenly worship in the Apocalypse, and see 
if it is possible to escape the conclusion that God delights 
in beauty, taking pleasure in the beautiful works of His own 
hands, and teaching us to use them for His honor and glory 
in His earthly worship. 

Par, — It must be so : how entirely unscriptural then is 
this Puritanical spirit against which we have to struggle 
in the Church. 

Rec, — Yes — let me read you something which puts the 
matter in its true light {Reads) : **' If ever an evil spirit 
has appeared on tiie earth of such a character as to put 
men out of patience with its inconsistencies and absurdi- 
ties, that spirit is the spirit of Puritanism. Already has 
this powerful and remorseless agent directed more than 
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one Quixotic foray against Art, and even now it has power 
enough, though superannuated, to fill the minds of midti- 
tudes with fears and prejudices more potent than all the 
ailments of an Aristode, or all the holy persuasions of 
a Fra Angelico ; cheating them into giving up the fairest 
things of all their heritage, stripping religion of the beau- 
tiful garments in which the Almighty clothed her, and 
maintaining that she appears to better advantage in the 
beggarly style of a pauper, than in her own proper robes 
of royal state. O Puritanism, Puritanism! Thou that 
abhorrest pictures and flowers, stained glass and altai^ 
cloths ! thou that lovest whitewash and blank hard finish ! 
thou that eschewest whatever can move the senses or ap- 
peal to the imaginative faculty ! with what amazement shalt 
thou hereafter discern the glories of the heavenly city, 
the I^ew Jerusalem ! With what unutterable feelings shalt 
thou hereafler find thyself passing in through the gates 
of pearl, and traver»ng the streets of pure gold ! With 
what a puzzled and incredulous stare shalt thou regard 
the walls of precious stones, the jaspers clear as dtys- 
tal, the sapphires, the chalcedonies, the topaz ! How will 
thine eyes be dazzled with the unfamiliar light as of jewels, 
and transparent glass, and crystal ! In the midst of the 
golden altars, and the choirs robed in white and crowned 
with gold, and the angels with rainbow colors around their 
heads, what shall be thy feelings? What shall be thy 
thoughts when recalling thy former babbling about the 
incompatibility of purity in religion and outward splendor 
in Divine worship ? Wilt thou even then be unwilling to 
confess thyself in the wrong? Puritanism, Puritan- 
iaml" 

Par. — You were speaking of the confirmation which 
hbtoiy gives to the truth of these ideas; I cannot say 
that I see what history has to do with such subjects. 

Eec. — You are thinking, probably, of the history of 

worldly countries and kingdoms; I am thinking of the 

4 
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history of the Church, Grod's kingdom, which He hath set 
up on earth :. strange is it that men will be so eager and 
anxious about the histories of the kingdoms of this world, 
which change, and crumble, and decay, before our eyes, 
and yet think little or nothing of the history of the Church, 
a kingdom which is to last forever ! 

Par, — It is strange : my children are stuffed full of his- 
tories of Greece and Rome, of England and France, and 
Germany, and so on to the end of the chapter ; but I have 
never heard one word in their public schools of the history 
of the Church ; and yet, when one comes to think of it, 
Greece and Eome have almost passed away, and here 
within the last few months the map of Europe has been 
altered, and changes will go on ; but we are taught that 
the Church shall last forever, and yet we do not hear any 
thing of the history of this immortal kingdom. 

Rec, — Stop, my friend, you are touching on subjects 
which will draw us far away from the point immediately 
before us. 

Par. — Well let us return ; but what has Ritual beauty 
to do with the history of the Church ? 

Rec. — Much, very much ; it has been largely and power- 
fiiUy concerned in the propagation of the Christian faith, 
and in the enlargement of the borders of the Christian 
Church. 

Par. — I cannot see how. I know that our Lord sent His 
Apostles to go into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature, but I cannot understand what Eitual has to 
do with it 

Rec. — How do you suppose the Apostles and first min- 
isters of the Church proclaimed the blessed gospel ? Do 
you suppose they went out, a band of sleek, black-gar- 
mented, white-necked gentlemen, like our ideal parsons, 
on the mighty work of destroying the old heathen super- 
stitions and building up upon their ruins the fabric of the 
blessed gospel ? 
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Par. — Well, really, I do not know. 

Rec. — Well, I will tell you : they went out armed with 
the divine commission to preach and baptize, and the Lord 
*^ worked with them, confirming the word with signs follow- 
ing." 

Par. — Yes, they had the gift of miracles. 

Eee^ — But how do you suppose their successors did, 
when the gifb of miracles was gradually withdrawing and 
they were left to the use of the ordinary gifts which God 
has given to His children ? 

Par. — Again, I do not know. 

Rec, — And again I will tell you : they used of course 
all the gifts of learning, wisdom, eloquence, patience, per- 
severance, indeed every power which Grod had endowed 
them with ; but they likewise made large use of Ritual. 

Par. — Of Ritual! you surprise me; do explain your- 
self 

Ree. — Suppose you wanted to teach some rude, un- 
lettered peasant, some ignorant boor, some half-civilized 
savage the truths of our holy faith; how would you go 
about it ? 

Par, — I hardly know. 

Ree. — Which would be the most effective, — to place 
your pupils all before you and talk to them about our Lord 
and teU them what He has done for us ; or to show them 
some pictures, for instance of the Ortictfixian, and show 
them what He has done for us ? 

Par. — Why, of course the latter. I remember how it 
was in my childhood: I went to the meeting-house and 
heard long sermons and long prayers until my little mind 
and little legs ached together ; then I would go home, and 
when I got rested, would take the old family Bible and 
look at the pictures ; there were Adam and Eve, Gain and 
Abel, Noah and the Ark, Abraham and Isaac, Moses 
and Pharaoh, the Passage of the Red Sea, and ever so 
many others ; and I remember them now with quick, keen. 
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living pleasure, while the long sennons and prayers have 
<mly left one feeling, ^— that of almost loathing. 

Rec, — Did you ever think that this was, in its way, Rit- 
ualistic teaching ? 

Par. — Ritualistic teaching in our old family Bihle ! 

Rec, — I thank Gk>d, yes ; and I have known many an 
instance where the seeds of faith have been kept alive in 
the descendants of the Puritans by the memory of such 
Bible-pictures, when the only effect of their long prayers 
and doctrinal sermons was to alienate tibem from religion. 

Par, — But what has all this to do with the history of 
the Church? 

Rec, — Much ; for it was in this way the ministers of 
Christ preached the gospel when the gift of miracles was 
departing from the Church. 

Par. — Preached the gospel ! 

Rec. — Certainly ; do you think that the ear is the only 
avenue to the soul ? Can we not preach to the eye and 
<)ther senses ? 

Par, — Triie ; the gospel was preached to me in this 
way in my childhood through Bible-pictures, and in later 
years God preached to me in this way by His works of 
Nature, to lead me to seek His fuller glory in the gospel. 

Rep, — And it was in such ways that the early mission^ 
aries preached the gospel, and it told, I think that in most 
instances where the gospel was carried into rude and bar'> 
barous countries, its success was largely owing to the lavish 
use of this much-decried Ritual. 

Par. — You surprise me; can you not ^ve me some 
instances to illustrate this remark? It seems to be a 
very important one, and to suggest some hints for our mis- 
sionaries. 

Rec, — I can and will. I had intended to call your at* 
tention to some instances of this kind, and had my his- 
tories all ready to point them out, but I have happily met 
with a passage from a very thoughtful writer, which tells 
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the story better than I can. It is rather long ; but I think 
it will repay your attention. 
Par. — Pray let me hear it 

Rec. — I will read it to you (Beads) : " As we descend 
the stream of history, details become at once more precise 
and more abundant Foremost stands the powerful, and 
mainly successful effort of St John Chrysostom to reclaim 
the populace of Constantinople firom Arian dissent The 
means he employed, though based on that thorough knowU 
edge of human nature which he possessed, and eminently 
productive of the effect he sought to produce, were singu- 
larly unlike what an English bishop at the present day 
would ever think of using against a dangerous form of 
error, popularly current in his diocese. A good deal of 
the Arian success was due to their processions and hymns. 
St Chrysostom determined to meet them on their own 
ground, and, by organizing far more magnificent processions 
with all the apparatus of crosses, banners, and incense, 
together with the aid of powerful and well-trained choirs, 
chanting hymns more swinging and effective than his rivals 
had used, succeeded in thinning the Arian congregations, 
and in filling his own churches with reverent attendants at 
the gorgeous Ritual which yet bears his name, and holds 
the first rank still as the office of more than sixty millions 
of Christians. And the most supercilious despiser of cere* 
nionial in the present day will hardly venture to sneer at 
the great Confessor Bishop, as a mere lover of millinery 
and neglecter of more solemn things. Almost about the 
same time was made the triumphant attack of St Martin 
upon the idolatry of Graul, the history of which may be 
read in the pages of Sulpicius Severus. He too opposed 
the attractions of paganism with those of the stately 
ceremonial of the Catholic Church, and thus provided a 
continuous bond to keep together those converts who had 
been first collected around him by the fame of hia au* 
sterities, his miracles, and his eloquence. That a similar 
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policy was pursued by the great missionaries who won the 
barbarian conquerors of Rome to the cross, is tolerably 
well known to persons of even ordinary cultivation ; and 
the eventful era of the fifth and sixth centuries may there- 
fore be passed over with this slight allusion. The thread 
is best taken up again with the famous story of the landing 
of St Augustine in England. That great man knew that 
much of his future prospect of success depended on the 
first impression made on the Kentish monarch, and he was 
carefUl to take bis measures accordingly. The monastic 
company advanced in solemn procession, headed by the 
bearer of a silver cross, after whom came one who bore 
aloft a painting of the Eedeemer, glowing with gold and 
color. As they passed to the place of meeting, they 
chanted the Litany ; and on thefr arrival, Augustine took 
the picture as his text, and spoke to Ethelbert of Him 
whom it symbolized. When their audience was over, they 
returned as they had come in procession, again chanting 
the Litanies which they had learnt in Rome. The striking 
ceremony riveted attention and provoked inquiry ; and 
there is no need to tell how the seed sown on that day 
shot up into one of the statelist trees of the forest Such, 
too, was the method of the great Celtic evangelizers of 
Germany, — Columbanus, Gall, and Kilian; and still more 
remarkably tiie policy of St Willibrord and St. Boniface, 
and the noble band of followers who carried on the work, 
especially Sturmi of Fulda and Liudger of Utrecht. 
More dramatic, though not more in accordance with the 
principle here advanced, is the story of the conversion of 
St. Vladimir, grand prince of Kieff, and, through him, of 
the whole Russian nation — a greater missionary victory 
than had been won since the time of the Aposties, and in- 
comparably surpassing all that has been done since by the 
combined efforts of all Christian bodies. He is said to 
have been visited by emissaries from Jews, the Mohammed- 
ans, the Latins, and the Greeks. The Byzantine envoy 
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was the only one who made any way with him, and that 
was achieved (like the conversion of Bogoris, King of Bul- 
garia) by the exhibition of a painting of the last judgment, 
such as are common in Eastern monasteries to the pres- 
ent day. Next year, Vladimir sent out messengers in his 
turn, who were instructed to make inquiries concerning the 
various religions, and to bring him back a faithful account 
of what they saw. At that time Constantinople was the 
wealthiest city of Europe, and St Sophia the most gor- 
geous church in the world. The elaborate and splendid 
Ritual of the Chrysostomic Liturgy, the vestments, the sing- 
ing, the lights, incense, and processions, astounded the 
Muscovite envoys, and on their return they said as fol- 
lows : — ' When we stood in the temple, we did not know 
where we were, for there is nothing else like it upon earth : 
there, in truth, God has His dwelling with men ; and we 
can never forget the beauty we saw there. No one who 
has once tasted sweets will afterwards take that which is 
bitter ; nor can we now abide any longer in heathenism.' 
There remains one other example from the Middle Ages 
which deserves citation, because of the unusually full de- 
tails which we possess, thanks to the zeal of a mediaeval 
BoswelL It is the conversion of Pomerania, by St. 
Otto of Bamberg. Pomerania, unlike most early mission- 
fields, was prosperous and wealthy, and the rites of Slavonic 
heathenism were celebrated in its temples with much pomp 
by the members, of a rich and respected priesthood. The 
first missionary who attempted the conversion of the coun- 
try, did so merely as a preacher, and that too in the garb 
of a mendicant, without any Ritualism to back his efforts. 
His poverty was derided, and his sermons unheeded by the 
genial, but Epicurean burghers of Julin, and he retired in 
despair. He had tact enough, however, to recognize in 
Otto a man who could do the work in which he had failed, 
and urged him on to make the attempt. The sagacious 
German, exactly reversing the plan of his Spanish pred- 
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ecessor Bernard, entered Pomerania with a gorgeous ret- 
inue of priests and soldiers, and preached his first sermon 
to the assembled multitudes, not in the garb of a beggar, 
but in the splendid vestments of his Episcopal rank. So, 
too, when he destroyed the great temple at Gutzkow, he 
replaced it by a church far more magnificent; and at a 
later period overawed an infiiriated heathen mob in Stettin, 
by boldly advancing in procession with his clergy, chanting 
psalms, with the cross borne before them. Exactly as St. 
Chrysostom had done more than seven hundred years pre- 
viously, Otto of Bamberg fought his enemies with their 
own weapons, and triumphed over them." 

Par. — It is wonderful indeed. Why do not our mis- 
sionaries now make use of such means? I cannot but 
think that they would succeed much better than they do* 
I have often wondered why they make such a slight im- 
pression upon the people to whom they are sent 

Rec. — There are doubtless various reasons, but I be- 
lieve that one of them is that they have carried with them 
into new, strange, half-<;ivilized or barbarous countries the 
Puritanical traditions of their narrow-minded schools. 
They have discarded the use of those agencies which have 
always proved most powerful with rude people, and have 
contented themselves with simple oral teaching and preach- 
ing, and the effect has been just as one would expect. 

Par. — It would seem then that Ritual has its mission- 
ary aspect likewise. 

Rec. — It has, and to give you some new ideas on the 
subject, I will lend you the article from which I read the 
extract which has so interested you ; it is entitled " The 
Missionary Aspect of Ritualism ; *' and is printed in a vol- 
ume called « The Church and the World." 

Par, — Would it not be well to have it published in 
" The Spirit of Missions " ? 

Rec. — It might do good. It would at least suggest the 
thought that possibly there are mighty agencies which we 
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might employ, which are as yet untried in our missionary 
enterprises. 

Par. — But it occurs to me that this objection might be 
raised, namely, that while it is possible that this mode of 
teaching did very well in rude and barbarous times, and 
might even now do well in rude and barbarous countries, 
yet for ii«, — for us refined, cultivated, civilized men and 
women, — such instrumentalities are out of place. 

Rec. — Let us examine this. Do you find that the love 
of beauty and ceremonial decreases with the advance of 
civilization ? 

Par, — No ; rather the reverse. 

Rec. — Do you find that cultivated and educated people 
take no pleasure in pictures, music, and works of art ? 

Par. — Quite the contrary ; I find that our wealthy people 
fill their houses with pictures and statuary and take great 
pleasure in music, and I have thought, in my old-fashioned 
way, that if their own houses are thus beautified why 
should not God's house be likewise ; and I have remem- 
bered that David had some such ideas when he said to 
Nathan the prophet, — ** See now, I dwell in an house of 
cedar, but the ark of God dwelleth witliin curtains,** — but 
certainly my experience teaches me that refined, civilized, 
educated people take as much pleasure in color, in ceremo- 
nial, in music, in sweet sights and smells and sounds, as the 
rude, common, and uncivilized. 

Rec. — Well, if this be so, does it not seem right and 
proper to make use of such instrumentalities as will appeal 
to them in this direction ? 

Par. — Do you mean to say that we should appeal to 
the senses and the imagination in all our religious worship 
and service ? Does it not seem like degrading the gospel 
to treat it in this sensuous way ? 

Rec. — What right have we to set up one portion of oiu* 
nature as higher and better than another ; to say that our 
logical faculties are higher than our imaginative ; that our 
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powers of analysis and comparison are npbler than our 
aesthetic faculties, and that we may lawfully use the one 
but not, the other ? It strikes me that we should appeal 
to every faculty which Grod has given to His children to 
draw them to His service. Our Lord preached in thi$ 
way: He used the natural objects around Him to incul- 
cate spiritual truths; His parables were so many object 
lessons ; His miracles were signs of spiritual realities ; He 
drew men to Him by appealing to their wants and sensible 
experiences ; I do not see why His ministers now should 
discard the principles which formed so prominent a part 
of His divine teaching. 

Par, — And you think that this is applicable to all 
classes of people, high and low, rich and poor, learned and 
ignorant? 

Rec, — I do ; I find that the Eitualistic clergymen in 
England have larger and more crowded congregations, 
embracing all classes of society, than any others, and I be- 
lieve that if we were to develop our Ritual gradually and 
judiciously, it would have a wonderful effect in populariz- 
ing, in its right and true sense, the services of the Church. 

Par, — Yes ; I remember in taking up an English paper, 
I fi)und that a certain Canon Clayton, in preaching a ser- 
mon in Cambridge against Ritual, said that the Ritualists 
made the Sunday services palatable, and even interesting, 
to unconverted and unspiritual minds. 

Rec. — I have no doubt of it, and I have seen repeated 
statements that they are reaching a class of population 
which has hitherto been inaccessible to the ordinary inin- 
istrations of religion. Thank God that it is so, and let us 
hope that the work will go on and prosper, and that it may 
not be checked by hasty and indiscreet legislation, or in- 
jured by any foolish or extravagant excesses. 

Par, — But still there seems to be something lying un- 
der all this that I do not clearly understand ; it seems to 
me that if this love of the beautiful in Nature and in Art 
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is common to all classes of people, it must point to some 
common law or necessity of Nature in which all share 
alike. 

Eec, — Now you touch the heart of the matter. There 
is this common heritage of humanity, this common law to 
all mankind that Grod hath implanted in His children, this 
love for bright, beautifiil, and lovely things; you see it 
everywhere, firom the rudest savage to the most cultivated 
gentleman ; and / would reason thus : If God hath thus 
endowed His children and given them these gifts, He 
means that they should use them for His service, for I do 
not believe that our Heavenly Father has given us any 
thing to have apart from Him. Moreover, I hold that our 
Lord did not ransom a single portion of our nature only, 
but that its every power and faculty has been redeemed, — 
our imaginative as well as our reasoning powers, — and 
therefore aU should be consecrated to Him ; and lastly, that 
all our powers may not only be instrumental in ministering 
to His glory, but that, in so ministering, they are them- 
selves exalted and sanctified. 

Par. — Well, Ritual has depths of meaning that I little 
tiiought of when I first came to you. 

Rec. — It has ; it rests upon the primary laws of human 
nature, and recognizes these laws in their relation to Him 
who hath imposed them ; and you will find that every so- 
ciety of Christians which has ignored these truths and set 
itself against them, has sooner or later come to naught, or 
if it lived, it has been compelled to pay homage Co those 
laws by departing from its original traditions. 

Par. — Yes. I see that even in Presbyterian Scotland 
there is a movement in fiEtvor of organs and other features 
of our worship. 

Rec. — Only look around you and see how the various 
religious societies have been ritualizing for some years past ; 
look at their architecturally constructed buildings, their 
organs, their occasional floral decorations, their recognition 
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of Christmas and Easter ; and some of the more advanced 
of those Ritualists are anxious for liturgical forms in their 
services ; all this is only another illustration of the old 
adage, "You cannot drive out Nature with a pitchfork; 
sooner or later she will return." 

Par. — You consider then that all these Ritualistic move- 
ments are really the efforts of the suppressed instincts of 
our nature to recover and vindicate themselves ? 

Rec, — I do, and I look upon this Ritualistic movement 
in the Church as the just, right, and natural recoil from 
the oppression which that cold-hearted and iron-handed 
Puritanism has exercised over her for some generations 
past, and I hope the bishops and clergy will have sense 
enough to recognize the fact, and observe the signs of the 
times. 

Par. — There was one other point which I would like to 
have explained. You spoke of our having played into the 
hands of Rome by setting ourselves against beauty of cere- 
monial in our public worship. 

i?ec. — I will tell you what I think. I believe that 
there are refined, cultivated, choice, poetic spirits who are 
^ tuned to finer issues " than the mass of mankind. Such 
men and women are high-toned, cultivated, aesthetic, lov- 
ing the beautiful in Nature and in Art, and longing for it in 
that which is the highest of all things, the public worship 
of God. 

Par, — Well, why, if your remarks are correct, are they 
not entitled to it, as much as the man of logic is to a ser- 
vice which suits his colder nature ? 

Rec. — They are, and I believe that the reason why we 
have lost such men and women has been because we have 
not taken sufficient account of this fact ; we have not made 
provision in our services for the outgoing and exercise of 
those faculties which are their peculiar giils, and they have 
sometimes left us. I believe that the outward splendor of 
the Roman Ritual has drawn multitudes to her Commim- 
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ion who have not the slightest sympathy with her doc- 
trinal corruptions. 

Par, — But is not that an insufficient reason for forsak- 
ing the Church ? 

i?ec. — It is ; nothing can justify a person in forsaking 
this branch of Christ's Holy Church, in which we have the 
Apostolic ministry, the Apostolic doctrine, and the Apos- 
tolic sacraments, — nothing, I say, can justify a person in 
forsaking our Conmiunion ; and to do so for any love of 
a beautiful service; to embrace the doctrinal errors and 
practical corruptions of Home because of her gorgeous 
Ritual, is only swallowing poison because the pill is 
glided Still human nature is weak ; and as men of log- 
ical minds have erred in one way, so those of an ardent and 
imaginative character have erred in another. 

Par. — But why not enrich our service in such a judi- 
cious, reverent, loving way that we may meet the wants of 
such persons, and not only theirs, but of that large class 
of men and women of which I have already spoken. 

Rec, — I think it ought to be done, and again I hope 
that the Church will have wisdom to recognize this want, 
and not to interfere, to thwart a movement which has so 
much of good in it 

Par. — I hope so too ; I would like to have your views 
as to the proper mode in which this question should be 
treated. 

Rec. — We have already prolonged our conversation be- 
yond the tinie I had allotted to it ; but if you will call on 
me again, I will give you my ideas on the subject 
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Rector. — You have delayed your promised visit longer 
than I expected, Mr. Brown : may I ask the reason ? 

Parishioner, — The truth is, Mr. Wilson, I have found 
myself overwhelmed by the variety, abundance, and im- 
portance of the thoughts presented in this discussion, and 
I wished to take time to digest what I have heard, to weigh 
well the ideas you have given me, and to reach, if possible, 
some practical conclusion on the subject 

Rec. — May I ask the result of your reflections ? 

Par. — I think that Bitualism is right, good, scriptural, 
spiritual, and reasonable, and if persons would only take 
the pains to look into it impartidly, they would become its 
ardent supporters. 

Rec. — I have thought as much for many years. 

Par. — For many years? How does it happen then 
that I have never heard you speak of it in private, or 
preach about it in public ? Indeed I think I have rarely 
ever heard you use the word, and yet you have been our 
Rector for at least twenty years. 

Rec. — Yes, twenty years this coming Whitsuntide. My 
first official action I think was to marry you and Mrs. 
Brown ; of course you remember that service, but do you 
remember the appearance of our church at that time ? 

Par. — Remember it ? was not my father the chief man 
on the building committee when the church was built? 
The good old gentleman regarded it as a masterpiece of 
architectural beauty, though before he departed he some- 
what changed his mind. 

Rec. — Let me hear you recall the chancel arrangements 
of the building. 
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Par. — Well, there was a space railed off in a semi- 
elliptical form, about fifteen feet from the east wall ; this 
was inclosed by a small mahogany railing. Within, on a 
platform one step above the floor of the church, was a little 
mahogany table with a marble top. 

Rec. — A pier-table, was it not? 

Par. — Yes, good old Mrs. Reynolds gave it to us when 
she broke up house-keeping. Above this there was a for- 
midable structure about eight or ten feet long, which we 
called " the reading-desk." It was big enough for three or 
fi>ur clergymen, and we used to think it had a majestic ap- 
pearance with its crimson cushions and heavy fringe, with 
the Bible and Prayer-book on top of it. * Then above this, 
perched on the wall, was a pulpit, for all the world like a 
cage ; the door was in the back part of it, and the clergy- 
man had to go up a narrow staircase behind to get into it, 
and I know how droll it looked to see him pop out sud- 
denly in his black gown and heavy white bands. The 
children used to joke about the magpie in his cage. 

Rec. — What services had you at that time ? 

Par, — Why, we had service twice on Sunday, on 
Wednesday and Friday during Lent, on Christmas and 
Good Friday ; and we had the Holy Communion on the 
first Sunday in the month : this was about all. 

Rec. — How were the services conducted ? 

Par, — The clergyman read the service, and the young 
ladies said he did it very impressively, some said eloquently ; 
the music was thought to be very fine ; the organ was good, 
and the four or five singers '^ did " very elaborate and am- 
bitious music. 

Rec, — Did the congregation sing ? 

Par, — No, 

Rec, — Did they respond ? 
. Par. — No. 

Rec, — Were the children and poor people interested in 
the church ? 
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Par, — Far from it ; the children voted it a bore, and 
the poor people said the church did very well for the rich, 
but not for them, so they went to the Methodists. 

Rec, — Were there such things as Christmas trees, and 
Christmas carols, and choral responses, and bowings at the 
name of our Lord in the Creed ? 

Par. — Nothing of the kind. 

jBec. — How was it at the Holy Communion ? 

Par, — Why, the minister did for a time administer it 
in his black gown, though a little before you came he put 
on the surplice while the Offertory was being taken (they 
used to call it <^ making a collection ") ; (lie people came up, 
and received with their hands gloved, and when the ser- 
vice was over, the men stood around the rail, and talked 
and laughed while they consumed the elements, but there 
was nothing of the beauty and reverence which we now 
have. 

Rec, — Do you know, my friend, that your church af- 
forded a very creditable specimen of the way in which the 
services were conducted at that time ? There were proba- 
bly no churches in the country where the usage was above 
your own, and there were very many (as alas ! there are 
still) where the order of services was feu* below. But how 
is it now ? 

Par, — Why, every thing is changed. Soon after you 
came here, you remember that the wall at the east end of 
the church was found to be defective, and it became neces- 
sary to tear it down ; I remember that you suggested to 
the vestry that we might improve the appearance of the 
church, and make it better fitted for our services by build- 
ing a recess chancel ; you gave so many good reasons for 
it, that the vestry came to the conclusion that you knew 
more about it than they did, and they asked you to ar- 
range it according to your own ideas. 

Rec, — Yes, we might revive many pleasant memories 
of olden times by going over, step by step, the various 
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changes and improvements we have made witiiin the last 
twenty years. 

Par. — I am astonished when I loolc back and tlunk of 
them : we now have daily services, morning and evening ; 
the Holy Communion evei? Sunday and on all holy days ; 
larger congregations at the services during Lent than we 
us»l to have on Sunday afternoons ; we have not seen, ex- 
cept on one occasion, a black gown for years (I remem- 
ber it was in your absence), and then some people thought 
it " Popish ; " we have our choirs of surpliced boys, arranged 
on either side of the outer chancel (the choir I think you 
call it) ; oftentimes the responses and services are entirety 
choral ; the congregation sings out lustily in the Psalter 
and Amens ; we have not room enough fur the children, 
and the poor have flocked to us in such numbers that the 
Methodists do not know what to make of it ; Uie Holy Com- 
munion is tiironged, reminding me sometimes of the " count- 
less numbers" in the Ninety-fourth Hymn; they receive 
with the greatest reverence ; after the service is over, the 
consecrated elements are reverently consumed, some of 
the communicants who are nearest to the chancel coming 
forward and kneeling to receive them ; the vessels are 
cleansed before being taken from the Holy Table — but 
why need I specify any further ? You know it all better 
than I do. 

J?«c. — Yes, I do. How long has it taken to effect nil 
this 7 

Par. — About fifteen years. 

Ree. — Have these changes encountered much opposi- 
tion? 

Par. — The truth is you have made tliem so gradually 
and explained the meaning of them so fully, that our peo- 
ple have, as a general thing, been delighted with them. 
Still I must say that there has been plenty of outside talk. 

Rtc. — Of course you have heard of " Popery " ? 

Par. — Indeed I have, — especially when you first Intro- 
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duced flowers at Easter and on the chief holy days of the 
Church ; and when you had the lighted candles at the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion, it seemed for a time that 
I should never hear of any thing but Popery. I think the 
trouble was aggravated by a fkmily which had recently 

joined the parish ; they had been members of Dr. 's 

congregation, and had occupied a prominent position there ; 
but when they came here, and found that no unusual prom- 
inence was given to them, and especially that Mrs. was 

not made president of the Dorcas Society, it seemed as if 
they must make themselves felt in one way, if not in 
another. 

Rec. — But that has long since died away. 

Par. — Yes, except among the various religious sodeties, 
and those (I do not like to use party names) members of 
our own church who — well, you know who I mean — but 
you are diverting me from the real object of my visit ; I 
wish to know how this Ritualism is to be made practical ? 

Rec. — I am not diverting you from this question ; on 
the contrary, I am giving you a practical answer to it. 

Pur. — What do you mean ? 

Rec. — You have just recounted the changes which we 
have made' in fifteen years. You see how far we are in 
advance of where we then stood ; you see that these im* 
provements have carried with them the vast majority of 
our people; that our congregations are larger, and the 
work of the Church more efficient than ever ; that this has 
been done quietly, steadily, intelligently, and prudently ; 
now this is what I call making Ritualism practical. 

Par. — I see; you have answered my question by ex- 
ample. 

Rec. — Yes, and I mean to convey this idea, that sudden 
changes in the services — changes for which the people are 
unprepared, and which they do not understand — ought to 
be avoided ; that whatever is done, should be done on just 
these principles. 
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Par. — I suppose then you are looking forward to fur- 
ther improvements in our service ? 

Rec. — I am. 

Par, — I am glad to hear you say so, for if we may judge 
of the effect of enriching and beautifying the services in 
the future as we have seen it in the past, I am sure it wOl 
be blessed ; and now that 1 understand the subject more 
fully, I shall take a corresponding interest in its practical 
exemplification ; but still there are some points on which I 
would like to have your opinion. This question of Ritual- 
ism is attracting a great deal of attention, and I would like 
to know how it should be treated in the Church at large, 
not particularly in our own congregation. 

Eec. — I will tell you what I think: I think that our 
bishops and clergy ought to go to work and make them- 
selves familiar i^ith this subject As a practical fact, I 
doubt if there are many of our bishops or priests who 
know more than the mere A B C of this, the real ques- 
tion of the Church's worship. I question whether they 
have even the slightest conception of the wealth of Bitual- 
istic literatiu"e, which the piety and learning of the Eng- 
lish Church have made accessible. Bear in mind that 
men of the ripest minds, the highest education, the most 
devoted piety, the most self-sacrificing zeal in our Mother 
Chiu*ch have devoted themselves to the study of this sub- 
ject, and that it would at least be modest for us to profit by 
their studies before allowing ourselves even tofarm^ to say 
nothing of expressing^ a final and authoritative opinion. 
They should bear in mind that the Catholic Church does 
not date from the American Revolution, or even from the 
16th century ; and that it is quite posstNe that some ideas, 
Efvangelical in the strictest sense, may be gathered from the 
Chufch's history fi-om the begifaning. Therefore my first 
suggestion would be that the Church (meaning thereby 
the bishops, clergy, and laity) should inform herself some- 
what upon this matter. 
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Par. — It is good advice : but suppose that this idea of 
the Revolutionary period in our history, to which " the 28 " 
attach so much importance, should be accepted as the 
standard of our Ritual ? 

Rec, —^ I think that a careful study of the condition of 
the Church during the Colonial and post-Revolutionary 
periods of her history would be the best answer to that 
question. The truth is that the Church was planted in this 
country at the time when our Mother Church in England 
was in her lowest state after the Reformation. So little was 
the real life and spirit of the Church appreciated that every 
effort to secure the Episcopate for the Daughter Church 
was frustrated, and this, the real bond of churchly order, 
was not obtained until after the Revolution, and then, in 
the first instance, from the Church in Scotland. Ritualism, 
with which we are now concerned, was at its lowest ebb, 
and it was not to be expected that our Revolutionary and 
post-Revolutionary clergy, earnest, zealous, faithful men as 
they were, would rise above the level of the Mother 
Church : in point of fact they fell below it Just to in- 
stance some points which bear upon this Ritualistic ques- 
tion. What are the facts touching our Prayer-book? 
Why, a " Proposed Book of Common Prayer " was actually 
prepared, and when the obnoxious volume was to be cast 
aside, so ready was the Church to cut herself off from the 
liturgical traditions of the past, that committees were 
actually appointed to '* prepare a Litany," to ^ prepare a 
Communion Service," a " Morning and Evening Prayer," 
and other offices. '^ In this they ran no slight peril, for 
scarcely with any thing besides is the well-being of the 
Church bound up so closely as with the full orthodoxy 
of her Liturgies." The Bishop of Oxford justly says that 
^ the prevailing tone, both as to discipline and doctrine^ was 
low and uncertain ; " and he gives, as a remarkable instance 
of it, " the desire of removing from the opening of the 
Litany the addresses to the Blessed Trinity," and mentions 
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other facts which it would be well for those who regard this 
as the ideal period of our history to ponder well before 
they accept it as the ultimate standard of our Church's 
Ritual. As it is, the Athanasian Creed has been omitted 
from our Prayer-book ; the Nicene Creed would likewise 
have been put out-of-doors, but for the intervention of the 
English Bishops; one article in the Apostles' Creed is 
virtually bracketed ; the use of the sign of the cross in 
Baptism has been made subject to the wishes of the people 
and the discretion of the minister ; the " Benedictus " has 
been curtailed; the "Magnificat" and "Nunc dimittis," 
those two glorious hymns, uttered under the special inspi- 
ration of the Holy Spirit, — hymns in the strictest sense 
" Evangelical," since they ushered in the Christian dispen- 
sation, — have been omitted. Our Service Book has been 
shorn of some of the most touching beauties in the Eng- 
lish Prayer-book, namely, the intercessory versicles and re- 
sponses, although, thanks to Bishop Seabury and the Scot- 
tish Church, there is a great improvement in our Commun- 
ion Service ; some of the offices are curtailed, and that of 
the Visitation of the Sick has been seriously mutilated ; 
and yet we are now to be told that they and their Ritualistic 
ideas are the standard to which we, in an entirely different 
condition of society, must conform ourselves, and beyond 
which there must be no advance. No ! let us honor those 
pioneers of the Church ; let us bless God for their zeal, 
their piety, their self-sacrifice, their indomitable persever- 
ance ; but let us not think that, because they were all this, 
they were likewise masters of the great subject now before 
us. They were pioneers, but pioneers prepare the way for 
a higher culture and more refined civilization; and it 
would be as wise to take our western pioneers, in their 
log-cabins and their deer-skin shirts at that time, as the 
standard of the western civilization in 1867, as to take the 
ecclesiastical pioneers of the Church in America as the in* 
fallible standard for their followers at the present day. 
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Par, — All this is worthy of grave thought ; but what 
of the usage of the English Church before our Revolu- 
tion? 

Rec. — I have already told you that in some points the 
law of the Church in England seems to be express (e g^ 
in the matter of vestments and lights), and in those points 
we should attach great importance to it ; but still there is 
such a diversity of interpretation on other matters, that we 
cannot fall back upon it as authoritative ; we can only refer 
to it as traditional, I quite agree with t^he twenty-eight 
Bishops in refusing the usage of the Prayei-book of the 
Church of England in the reign of any sovereign as our 
final standard of Ritual. I would rather regard the offices 
and Ritual of our Mother Church from the beginning as 
our rightful heritage, and from them, and from other Rit- 
ualistic treasures, would hope that in the future a Ritual 
might be developed which would satisfy both the reverence 
due to traditional authority, and the demands of a true 
branch of the Church of Christ in a new world and under 
entirely new circiimstances. 

• Par. — Does not this idea seem to be recognized in the 
preface to the Prayer-book ? I read : " The particular forms 
of divine worship, and the rites and ceremonies appointed to 
be used therein, being things in their own nature indiffer- 
ent and alterable, and so acknowledged, it is but reasona- 
ble that, upon weighty and important considerations, accord- 
ing to the various exigencies of times and occasions, such 
changes and alterations should be made therein, as to those 
who are in places of authority should, from time to time, 
seem either necessary or expedient." I read, too, "that 
seeking to keep the happy mean between too much stiffness 
in refusing, and too much easiness in admitting variations 
in things once advisedly established, she {%, e,, the Church 
in England) hath, in the reign of several princes, since 
the first compiling of her Liturgy in the time of Edward the 
Sixth, upon just and weighty considerations her thereunto 
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moving, yielded to make such alterations in some particu- 
lars, as in their respective times were thought convenient ; 
yet so as that the main body and essential parts of the 
same (as well in the chiefest materials as in the frame 
and order thereof) have still been continued firm and un- 
shaken/' I read, that ^ her general aim in these different 
reviews and alterations hath been," as she further declares 
in her said preface, ^* to do that which, according to her best 
understanding, might most tend to the preservation of 
peace and unity in the Church ; the procuring of reverence 
and the exciting of piety and devotion in the worship of 
God ; and finally, the cutting off occasion, from them that 
seek occasion, of cavil or quarrel against her Liturgy." 
From all of which I gather that if the needs of the Church 
in the nineteenth century demand changes from the accus- 
tomed usage of the eighteenth century, it is right and proper 
that they should be made. 

Rec, — Yes, unless we are to treat the Bitual of our 
branch of the Catholic Church as Home treats the national 
churches over which she gets control, namely, by binding on 
them her own cast-iron Lituigy — I ought rather perhaps 
to call it maUeaUe iron, for even she can alter it to embrace 
her new ideas, and to embody her novel additions to the 
Creed 

Par. — What legislation would you advise upon the sub- 
ject? 

Rec. — None. Legislation implies at least some knowl- 
edge of the subject legislated upon \ and I am inclined to 
think that there are but few of our bishops and clergy 
(imless they are puffed up by self-conceit) who would con- 
sider themselves capable of intelligent legislation at the 
present time, such as would satisfy the real wants of the 
Church. I think, moreover, that we have seen so much 
evil resulting from hasty legislation, that we should be very 
cautious how we venture to^ a yoke upon our successors 
which we ourselves find it difficult to bear. Furthermore, 
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I think that we may learn a lesson finom our experience 
in a branch of Ritual which has already come before the 
Church. 

Par. — What do you refer to ? has there been any Rit- 
ualistic legislation ? 

Rec. — I refer to our Hymnal. It is almost universally 
acknowledged that our collection of Psalms and Hymns 
does not in any real way meet the wants of the Church ; it 
may have done so once^ certainly it does not now. Well, 
the subject has been before the Church in various ways : 
we have had newspaper and magazine articles about it ; 
we have had commissions appointed to take it into consid- 
eration ; we have had reports to convention about it, and 
we all know the overwhelming ridicule which the proposed 
new hymns encountered at the last General Convention. I 
am quite sure that but few would be willing to say that the 
Church is even now in a position to legislate finally upon 
the subject 

Par. — But has nothing been gained? 

Rec, — Much : the attention of the Church has been 
called to the subject ; interest has been awakened, and in- 
formation gained about it There are at the present time 
invaluable collections in the hands of at least one of our 
bishops of aU the hymns which are accessible ; so that so 
far as knowledge of the subject goes, we are far in advance 
of our position twelve years ago, and yet the Church is not 
prepared to legislate about it And I conclude that if she 
is not ready to legislate upon this, which is ordy one point 
in her Ritual, she certainly is not prepared to legislate 
upon the subject in general. Nay ! there is really less in- 
formation now upon this subject of Ritual in the Church 
than there was about hymns twelve years since, and yet 
there are some people who would, in the midst of this ig- 
norance, undertake to fix finally the Ritual worship and 
service of the Chiirch. Certainly it strikes me that if we 
are not prepared to legislate upon the less, we are not in a 
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condition to legislate upon the grecUer ; therefore I depre- 
cate the thought of legislation. 

Par. — But there is so much interest felt upon diis sub- 
ject that one would think that something should be done. 

Bee. — There are times when our true ^ strength is to sit 
still " : '^ He that believeth shall not make haste." There 
is one thing, however, that I think ought to be done — that 
is, that the Church should open her eyes and << discern the 
signs of the times." Certain it is that there is a marvel- 
ous stirring of men's minds upon this subject ; it is not 
confined to the Church in England and America, but other 
religious societies are more or less affected by it Now, if 
this be true, — and no one can deny it, — then I think the 
Church should take knowledge of the fact; she should 
recognize the importance of the movement, and should 
beware lest in any way she checks or thwarts it, either by 
the individual action of the bishops in their respective 
dioceses, or by any general legislation. 

Par. — I quite agree with you ; I can never think of 
the history of Methodism without wondering at the 
Church's blindness in not directing that mighty movement 
when she had it in her power, instead of allowing it to 
strengthen and ripen into schism. 

Jiec. — Yes, and we may learn a lesson from that sor- 
rowful history: when there is any great and general move- 
ment in the Church, we should recognize God's hand in it, 
and instead of setting ourselves against it, should recog- 
nize the good that may be in it, and strive by wise and 
gentle., and careful handling to control and direct it in a 
proper channel. And when I see how wide and general 
this Ritualistic movement is ; when I see that it embraces 
many of the holiest, most learned, and zealous of the 
clergy in the Church in England; when I consider the 
good the Ritualists are accomplishing, and remember the 
strong grounds of reason and Scripture on which their 
principles are based, I should regard it as hazardous and 
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presumptuous in the extreme for any one to say that tins 
thing may not be of God, and to set himself to crush it. 

Par. — What then would you advise ? 

Rec» — IwovUd advise that the Church should recognize 
these tnUhs ; that the bishops and more experienced clergy 
should encourage the jnovement, and guide it in a proper chan- 
nel^ instead of leaving it to young, zealous, hut inexperienced 
men, who may hy their excesses and indiscretion bring re- 
proach upon it, if not seriously injure ity and, in injuring it, 
do harm to the Church, 

Par, — Cannot the laity do something ? 

Rec, — They can do much. They can read and study 
up this question ; they can encourage their pastors to make 
improvements in the details of worship ; they can make of- 
ferings in this behalf; they can refrain from censure when 
their clergy introduce observances with which they may 
not be familiar ; they can ask for explanations of things 
they do not understand, as you have done ; and in various 
ways can contribute to the creation of a sound churchly 
opinion in reference to the whole subject. I have been 
struck with the fact that the laity take such a prominent 
part in this movement in England; they seem, in some 
respects, to be in advance of the clergy. 

Par, — What do you advise the parochial clergy to do ? 

Rec, — They can do much in behalf of a good cause, 
by paying more attention to liturgical, in connection with 
their other studies. They can interest their congregations 
in various ways, — by occasional lectures, by conversation, 
by circulating appropriate readings on the great subject of 
the Church's worship. They can avoid hasty and inconsid- 
erate changes, but by a prudent and intelligent course, can 
gradually tone up the character of their services ; being at 
all times careful to have the reason of every improvement 
well understood by the people. An unmeaning Ritualism 
is but little better than mummery ; an intelligent worship 
is that which is most acceptable to God, and most benefi- 
cial to man. 
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Par, — How about the bishops ? 

Rec. — Well, it is hardly becoming for a priest to coun- 
sel a bishop, and yet sometimes a fool may drop a hint 
which a wise man may profit by ; and I will with all hu- 
mility and deference tell you what I think. The bishops 
are the heads and rulers of the Church. As such they 
occupy positions of great responsibility and influence ; the 
slightest word or expression of opinion from a bishop car- 
ries a certain degree of weight with it, even if it is not 
official, simply because it comes from a bishop. Bearing 
this in mind, I think it would be well for our bishops to be 
cautious in expressing opinions on grave questions like 
the present, until they are actually compelled to do so by 
the responsibilities of their office. It strikes me, moreover, 
that they would do well to consider that a very large 
amount of carelessness and irreverence has been, and still 
is, allowed in many of our churches, and that '* as large an 
amount of liberty should be granted to reverence as has 
been given to irreverence." They might consider, too, 
that those clergy who are stigmatized as " Ritualists " have 
approved themselves, by their close adherence to the 
Church's requirements in daily, services and weekly com- 
munion and the observance of holy days, and zeal in 
good works, to be as well entitied to their confidence as 
those whose churches are only open from Sunday to Sun- 
day ; who set themselves against the goodly order of the 
Prayer-book, by their looseness and carelessness in the di- 
vine offices, and who certainly have not shown themselves 
to be the real friends of the Church by their open fraterni- 
zation with her enemies. They will usually find that a kind 
word of private counsel will go much further in restrain- 
ing any of their clergy from excesses than open censure 
and declarations ; for I believe that the Ritualists, so far 
as I know any thing about them, look up to their bishops 
as their fathers in Christ, and are ready to follow, with a 
glad mind and will, their godly admonitions, and to submit 
themselves to their godly judgments. 
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Par, — Well, really, I do not see any occasion for all 
this uproar and excitement which has so turned people's 
heads. 

Rec, — Neither do I ; only let us bear kindly and lovingly 
with each other ; let us abstain from calling one another 
hard names and using opprobrious epithets; let us prac- 
tice mutual forbearance and moderation, and temper our 
zeal with Christian charity and common sense, and we will 
get along well enough. 

Par, — I quite agree with you. I wish that people 
would talk less, and read and think and pray more ; that 
they would be ready to allow to others the liberty they 
claim for themselves ; that they would aim at peace with 
all men and not be so eager to throw mud upon their 
brethren ; in one word, if they would take St Paul's lessons 
about charity, and put them into practice, we would have 
no trouble. 

Rec, — I have been struck with the remark of one of 
our bishops, " One will have hard words enough to try his 
patience, and mud will be thrown in plenty, hut it wiU not 
stick unless one becomes his own plasterer ; " therefore I would 
add, " Do not let the Ritualists become their own ' plaster- 
ers ; ' let them leave all " dirty work " for other people, 
and in the long run, they will come out right. Well, Mr. 
Brown, we have had a long talk, and yet there are some 
important points which we have not touched upon. 

Par, — What ! more heights and depths in the Ritual- 
istic question ? 

Rec. — Yes, we have not spoken of what I may call the 
Symbolism of Ritual, t. «., its power to give outward and 
visible expression to some of the most important truths 
of our holy faith ; we have not even hinted at its bearing 
on another, and in some respects one of the most im- 
portant questions of the day, namely, the establishment 
of intercommunion between the now separated, if not 
alienated, branches of the Christian Church ; and we have 
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lefl entirely untouched the practical question of securing 
a certain . degree of uniformity in usage in the develop- 
ment of Bitual. 

Par, — What! does Bitual bear upon the first two of 
these questions ? 

Rec. — It does, directly ; but we have occupied so much 
time this evening that we must postpone the consideration 
of those questions until another time. 

Par, — I thank you sincerely for the valuable informa- 
tion you have given me. and shall look forward to the fur- 
ther unfolding of the subject with the greatest interest 
Good-evening, sir. 

Rec, — Grood-evening : the Lord bless you ! 



THE END. 
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